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MODERN ART: A Pictorial Anthology 


edited by CHARLES McCURDY, The Museum of Mod 
ern Art Library. With texts by: SAM HUNTER — STUART 
PRESTON — BERNARD S. MYERS — A. L. CHANIN 
ARTHUR DREXLER HERWIN SCHAEFER BER 
NARD KARPEL. Designed by CHARLOTTE TROWM 
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Documentary and interpretive, this text anthology offers 
the most comprehensive surve of modern art vet pub 
lished. The major movements and personalities of the last 
one hundred vears are illustrated by over 1,000 carefully 
chosen photographs some publishe d here for the first tim 


\ cross-reference index directs the student to separate 


facets, as well as total ¢ xpression of the art of our time 


1958 1SY pages SOH.90) 


PROBLEMS IN AESTHETICS 


by VORRIS WEITZ, Professor of Philosophy The Ohi 


State University 


Designed to introduce students to the basi problems ol 
aesthetics and the arts, this text-anthology contains classi 
cal and contemporary discussions of the subject. A pre 


fessor wrote in a critical comment on the manuscript 


“This is going to be, without a doubt the best antholog 


of aesthetics vet put together. The selections are of fairl 
uniform excellence and 1) luce nne samples trom writers 
on the arts themselves It should have a bright fu 
ture 

1959 697 pages $6.90 


The Macmillan Company 
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Fig. 1. Matisse: The Joy of Life, 1905-1906, Barnes F f tic Merion, Pa. Photo by Vizzavona 


THE JOY OF LIFE: MATISSE, PICASSO AND CEZANNE 


Carla Gottlieb 


Matisse and Picasso met for the first time in the fall of 1906." Matisse 
was then thirty-seven and Picasso twenty-five. The older man was known to 
academic as well as avant-garde circles. His early painting was in the othcial 
manner and had found recognition. In 1896 the French government had 
purchased his Woman Reading and the Société Nationale had elected him 
as an Associate Member. But in the same year he discovered Impressionism, 
and soon after that Van Gogh, Gauguin, and particularly Cézanne. A new 
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horizon opened up for him. He abandoned his early style for pioneer work 
though this involved loss of financial security. His researches were parallel to 
the experiments of other young painters, Derain, Viaminck, Marquet, ¢ amoin, 
Puy, etc Around 1903 they cohered into a group with Matisse, the strongest 
personality among them, the acknowledged leader. The public was introduced 
to their work (and to Rouault’s) in the Salon d'Automne of 1905, where 
they were nicknamed “'the fauves.’” Picasso, during these years remained rela- 
tively unknown except to a small group of intimates (Vollard, Sagot, the 
Steins, etc.). He had returned to Paris from Barcelona in the spring of 1904. 
At that time he was working on the large etching, Fragal Repast, one of the 
last works in the style of his Blue Period. During the year 1905 he painted 
so many pictures of harlequins that this became known as his Circus Period. 
Subsequently his color schemes, which still emphasized blue in 1904 and 1905, 
began to show a predominance of pinks and tans, which caused his work 
of ca. 1906 to be named his Rose Period. Certain differences can be noted 
between his Blue Period and the paintings of Circus and Rose Periods. The 
subjects in both cases are often Bohemians, unbourgeois types who, like 
Picasso and his friends of these years, lived on the fringe of established 
society. The beggars and café types of the Blue Period were deformed and 
listorted with a strong sense of compassion and pity, but in the Rose Period 
most of Picasso's figures are physically normal human beings, often presented 
in a dispassionate, classical spirit. Their characteristic trait is youth. They, too, 
arouse our sympathy ; but we feel a friendly and optimistic interest in them, not 
pity. Now, afhrmation of the joyfulness of life and of the exuberance of youth 
was the Fauve battle cry, although in their case, it was proclaimed in the 
brightest of color. Nevertheless it seems relevant to point out that Picasso's 
shift from pessimism to optimism, from beggars and poverty-stricken women, 
to clowns and youths parallels the joyful spirit of Fauvism. And it is not un 
reasonable to suggest that Picasso acted under the influence of the atmosphere 
created at this precise time ( 1904-1906) by the Fauves 

This is all the more probable when we consider Matisse’s huge canvas, 
loy of Life (Fig. 1). Alfred Barr has drawn attention to certain connections 
between the Matisse painting and Picasso's Demoiselles d’ Avignon (Fig 


RH 


2) 
He points out that each canvas represents a concentrated effort of the respec 
tive artist upon a major work, major in size, in form, and in content. Mr. Barr 
refers to the similarities in line and coloring between the framing foliage of 
the Joy and the curtains of the Demojiselles, and he has shown that in the 
early sketches, Picasso's format and composition were similar to the Matisse 
picture. It might be added that the central figure in the Demoiselles strikes a 
pose which is reminiscent of one seen in the Joy (extreme left), and elsewhere 

lhid., | 8. Also see Barr, M H {rt and his Public, New York, 1951 
p. 8° The preliminary sketches are reproduced by C. Zervos. Pica Paris, 1932 to 


II, Nos. 19-21, 632-644 
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Fig. 2. Picasso: Demoiselles d Avignon, 
1907, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Acquired through the Lillie P 
Bliss Bequest 





in the Matisse are various poses and gestures which appear in slightly different 
arrangements in the Picasso. These similarities will seem less obscure if it is 
recalled that Picasso's early sketches did not have the harsh angularity of the 
final poses. The Joy of Life was begun in 1905 and completed in time to be 
exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants of 1906. Subsequently it was acquired 
by Leo and Gertrude Stein where Picasso was then a regular visitor. Although 
there seems to have been a certain coolness and perhaps jealousy between 
Matisse and Picasso—we cannot avoid the conclusion that Picasso respected 
the work of Matisse and was particularly impressed by the Joy of Life. The 
first sketch for the painting the Demoiselles d’ Avignon was begun late in 1906 
and completed the following year 

But how did the two artists develop the theme? Let us first study the 
painting of Matisse. The subject of the Joy of Life is human happiness in a 
Golden Age. It continues a pictorial theme dear to the Renaissance which had 
come down to the nineteenth century with Ingres and other painters. Matisse 
has made a pastoral, a garden of the gods, peopled by nude young men and 
women who follow their joyful instincts. These may lead toward idling or 
toward action; toward the gratification of the senses, or toward relaxation. 
All of these occupations, he seems to say, are human and of the good life 
and perhaps all should be sought intermittently. As a formal means for ex- 
pressing these ideas, Matisse employed flowing flexible lines for both figures 
and landscape; gay, vivacious colors, and a spacious and open setting. The 
Joy of Life conveys a wonderful feeling of well-being. Seen in its immediate 
historical perspective it is the summation of Fauve painting 

When Picasso started his Demoiselles d’ Avignon, he turned away from 
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Fig. 3. Cézanne: Four Bathers, ca. 1900, Baymans Museum 


Rotterdam. Photo by Freuvin 


the calm and optimistic spirit that had appeared in his paintings of the Rose 
Period. The Demozselles might be interpreted as a criticism of Fauvism. As he 
proceeded with the work, the differences from Fauvism became more and more 
evident. Picasso, like Matisse, represented a group of nudes. But here the 
similarity ends. The Spaniard’s nudes stand in a congested airless space. The 
lines of their bodies are sharp, angular, and broken. The rose colors are now 
darkened with black and tan and streaked with white light, so that the bodies 
look cadaverous and unhealthy. The damsels of Avignon exhale an atmosphere 
of tension and ugliness. (The title, which refers to the red light district in 
Barcelona, was first applied to the painting by a friend of the artist, some 
years after it was finished ;* but the inference is inescapable in view of the first 
sketch,* in which the nude women confront two clothed men in a curtained 
interior ). Picassso has reduced Matisse’s variety of human pleasures to eating 
(the group of fruit in the foreground) and to carnal lust, with the same sinful 
connection that these acts have in the Old Testament. His whole image is a 
vicious satire of Matisse’s image. The Jose de Vivre is transposed into Filles de 
Jore—with a cynical nuance attached to “joie” in Picasso's version. The evil- 
' Barr, Pica Fifty Years of H irt, p. 57 

*Zervos, I], No. 19 
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ness of carnal pleasure is stressed through the seclusion by shallow drapery, 
through the tense angular bodies and their frightful physiognomies, which 


pass in a crescendo from sad indifference at the left, through staring vapidity 
in the center, to primitivistic brutality at the right. The masklike faces were 
apparently added some months after the rest of the picture was finished but 
only to three figures. This is just as well, because to behold five ferocious 
creatures like the seated nude might have overstated the point. Picasso's mes- 
sage is one of bitterness and delusion. His painting screams at us that joy in 
love can be had only at the price of lewd bestiality 

In the Joy of Life, the groupings of figures, and their gestures relate 
partly to Ingres as in the Turkish Women in the Bath or The Golden Age, but 
even more significantly to Cézanne’s bathing groups, as Matisse himself has 
professed. In Cézanne’s Four Bathers (Fig. 3), the standing figure near the 
center is posed with her elbows raised above her head, the hands folded behind 
the neck. This was a pose frequently used by Cézanne both with male and fe- 
male figures. When Matisse adopted the pose for his Joy of Life, he trans- 
formed it into one of relaxation, almost suggesting a yawn (Fig. 1, figure on 
extreme left). Yielding to her impulses, the nymph with ivy garland embodies 
indolent happiness. Picasso, too, was much influenced by Cézanne, particularly 
after the exhibitions of 1905, 1906, and 1907. This same pose, as we have 
already seen, reappeared in the Demoiselles d' Avignon, probably via the com- 
bined impact of Matisse and Cézanne. With Picasso, the figure underwent a 
magnificent metamorphosis It was charged with tension and frozen into inac 
tivity (Fig. 2). Hence this type of standing femal nude with raised elbows 
occurs in an extraordinary sequence: in Cézanne empirically as a bather, in 
Matisse symbolically as the joy of life, and in Picasso by violent paradox as 
the misery of life. In each of these paintings she may be said to stand by her 
self, symptomatic of the diverse imagery of these three men 


The indebtedness of Matisse and Picasso to Cézanne as seen in these two 


paintings brings out a curious fact. Matisse realized, more fully than Picasso, 
Cézanne’s famous dictum, always quoted in connection with Cubism 
treat nature by the cylinder. the sphere, the con "®S T have never been able 


to see more than a supern ial connection between the above statement and the 
aims of Cubism. The common denominator of a cylinder, sphere, and cone is 
their three-dimensional roundness. Expressed in aesthetic terms, one function 
of these bodies would be to lead the eye into depth by a continuous gliding 


motion along their curved surfaces. Quite logically, Cézanne goes on in the 


same passage to discuss ways of creating depth in a painting. Now, cubes or 


treat nature by the cylinder. the spher the cone. the whol pla ed inte 

perspective, so that each side of an object, of a plane is directed toward a central point 
.. Yet nature for us men exists more in depth than in surface whence the necessity to 
introduce in our light vibrations, whi ire represented by the red and yellow hues, a 
sufficient quantity of blues to enable us to sense ait Cézanne to Bernard, April 


15, 1904 (J. Rewald, Paul Cézanne. Correspondance, Paris, 1937, p. 259) 
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angular planes produce just the opposite reaction upon the beholder. Their 
sharp ridges break the flow of the glance, as jetties stop waves, and their sur- 
faces belong to two-dimensional planes. Hence, in the De moiselles d’ Avignon 
and subsequent cubist paintings, there is abrupt interruption of motion and it 
is set in shallow space instead of flow and depth, Contrasted with nature the 
cylinder, sphere, and cone are regular, uncomplicated, inorganic bodies. Their 
properties (as applied to painting) are: simplification of the image in order 
to render the essence; basic, elementary shapes which are readily grasped by 
the mind; geometric forms to endow the representation with structure. In 
the transition from Cézanne to Cubism this latter is the only similarity of the 
expressed purposes. Cubism also recreated the image in geometric shapes and 
hence endowed it with structure. But it did not employ these shapes for the 
purpose of clarification by suppression of the irrelevant as Cézanne did. On 
the contrary, Cubism tended to make the picture more intricate and less legible. 
It treated nature in terms of the cut crystal, a multi-sided complex instead of the 
simple geometric shapes advocated by Cézanne. The crystal breaks up and 
divides forms prismatically. Only fragments of cylinders, spheres, and cones 
appear in Cubism. Cézanne saw the cylindrical form underlying a bottle, but 
Picasso saw the bottle as a polygon whose sides are portions of cylinders and 
or rectangles, and/or cones, and/or pyramids. Through its many facets, the 
crystal possesses the power to redirect the eye of the observer constantly so that 
1 cubist painting is experienced visually as a dynamic surface. This is why 
Picasso selected that particular form as a basic shape for his compositions. One 
of the major aims of the Cubist was to obtain an active surface on the canvas. 

In contrast to this cubist aim, Matisse sought to simplify and clarify as 
Cézanne had done. Furthermore the Joy of Life has a sensation of depth and 
space. There are also flowing contours which tend to carry the eye along from 
one part of the picture to another unimpeded. But contrary to Cézanne, Ma- 
tisse employed organic rather than geometric forms for his abstractions or 
larifications. Also he separated the visual experience of flow from that of 
spatial recession. In the Joy of Life, the eye glides along the sinuous curving 
silhouettes of figures and trees and is thus guided rhythmically up and down 
upon the surface of the canvas, instead of moving into depth as counselled by 
Cézanne. In Matisse, the sensation of picture space or depth is induced by a 
hollow. The spectator’s glance is drawn into the depth by means of a central 
void enclosed by solid areas, by means of a central brightness surrounded by 
dark regions, and by means of perspectival diminution. To create depth by a 
vacuum is in the best Cézanne tradition, although it is not implicit in his 
famous remark on the cylinder, sphere, and con 

On reading Cézanne’s advice to Emile Bernard. one may be tempted to 
understand the citation of cylinder, snhere, and cone as a reference to the ob- 
jects or figures in his paintings, detaching themselves from a neutral non 
geometric background. But a study of Cézanne’s paintings reveals this inter 


pretation to be faulty. Cézanne saw both the fieure and the field in geometric 
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shape and in iridescent color flecks; the picture surface remained integral.° 


This is a consequence of his aim to make the surface of the canvas strong and 
homogeneous. A vigorous canvas surface can be obtained either by real phys- 
ical means (heavy impasto of paint, strong visible brushstrokes, extraneous 
additions like collage) or by painted formal means (areas of solids exceeding 
those of voids, table tops portrayed from above so that the object is seen in its 
fullest extension, objects placed so as to appear as near as possible to the spec- 
tator). Whatever the means used to strengthen and make uniform the surface 
of the canvas, the painter will run into difficulties with regard to maintaining 
depth in his work. Cézanne wished to show depth because he wished to con- 
form to nature. He met the ensuing conflict with his famous distortions in 
drawing, deflecting traditional Renaissance perspective to achieve his purpose.’ 
The success of his solution is one measure of his greatness. 

Matisse did not follow Cézanne’s path in this point. He was drawn to the 
rather flat and weak surfaces of Gauguin and Maurice Denis which he had also 
noticed in Japanese prints and folk art. He had had a good opportunity for 
studying and discussing Gauguin’s art at the house of Daniel de Monfreid in 
Corneille-en-Conflent near Collioure. Artists who aim at a strong picture sur- 
face and wish to represent space must tactilize it, make it something positive 
(Rembrandt, Cézanne, Nolde). Neither Gauguin nor Matisse were concerned 
with this and their space consists of blank areas, negative elements, which result 
in a certain thinness in their work.* There is a snare in a weak passive picture 
surface. Its overall flatness leads to decorativeness. Gauguin often fell victim to 
this as did so many of the late nineteenth century French painters: Bernard, 
Denis, Vuillard, etc. In order to avoid it, Matisse aimed at a broken picture 
surface upon which the objects would appear in different planes. He achieved 
this by a judicious choice of hues. Cézanne had created volume by color. Ma- 
tisse created spatial planes by color. Cézanne had tinged all with blue as equi- 
valent for air, uniting object and space.* Matisse separated object from ob- 
ject, and object from space, by playing off one against the other in different 
color nuances.'® 


*On this point see K. v. Tolna Zu Cézanne's geschichtlicher Stellung 
Deutsche Vierteliahrsschrift fiir Literaturu nschaft und Geistesgeschicht XI, 1933, 
pp. 80-81. 

"F. Novotny, Cézanne und das Ende der u nschaftlichen Perspektive, Vienna, 
1938. 

*“. . the area which is occupied by the bodies, the empty spaces which are around 
them. . .’ From Matisse’s statement in La Grande Revue, December 25, 1908 (re- 
printed in G. Diehl, Henri Matisse, Paris, 1954, p. 123) 


* See footnote 5 above 

” “Here are the ideas of that time (Matisse’s Fauvist period): construction by 
colored surfaces.” Statement of Matisse to Tériade, published in the Intrans/geant, 
January 14, 1929 (reprinted in “De la Couleur,” Verve, IV, No. 13, 1945, p. 56) 
For other appreciations of Matisse’s mastery in assigning a color to a specific plane, see 


Diehl, Henri Matisse, p. 12. 
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The search for strength is implicit in an assertive dynamic expression like 
Cubism but it should be noted that Picasso felt the urge of keeping the canvas 
surface strong and homogeneous in many phases of his development. In this 
homogeneity and density of his picture surface he is much nearer to Cézanne’s 
ideal than in his use of geometric shapes. On the other hand, spatial recession 
was no longer a necessity for Picasso as it was for Cézanne and continued to be 
for Matisse. The Demoiselles d’ Avignon has a shallow space and cubist paint- 
ing has no more depth than relief sculpture. The frieze-like space in the Dem- 
oiselles d’ Avignon traces back to the late work of Seurat, for example, The 
Side Show. (There had been an important Seurat retrospective at the Indépen- 
dants in 1905). Incidentally, Seurat’s influence can be detected also in the Jo 
of Life. Its figures—like those of the Sanday Afternoon at the Grande Jatte 
decrease in size from right to left in what may be termed “the traveller's per- 
spective." 

The relationship between Cézanne, Matisse and Picasso may then be 
summed up as follows. Cézanne’s dilemma was that he wished to materialize in 
paint his visual sensations together with his intellectual perceptions.'* He 
wanted to have depth but—since he knew that ‘‘there are no holes in nature” 

he wanted also a strong homogeneous picture surface. He saw an envelope 
of air which blurs the edges of things (demand for flow, fluidity) but he 
realized that the edges exist (demand for structure).'* Both Matisse and Pi- 
casso were confronted by this dilemma but they sought for its solution in anti- 
thetical ways. The former preserved depth and sacrificed cohesion; preserved 
the smooth flow and ignored the demand for structure. He heeded his sensa- 
tions and disregarded his knowledge. The latter selected the opposite issues. As 
a consequence, the Demoiselles d' Avignon denounces not only the subject-mat- 
ter and philosophy of the Joy of Life but it also is a painted criticism of the lat- 
ter’s form with specific reference to the source of inspiration, insinuating that 
Matisse had misunderstood what was valid in Cézanne’s art and had clung to the 
unessential. So strong was the impact of Picasso’s interpretation that he has 


carried us away in his wake. Today we judge that it is he, not Matisse, who 
is heir to what ts great in Cézanne 


For a discussion of this kind of perspective refer to M. Schapiro, ‘‘Seurat and 
La Grande Jatte Columbia Review, XVII, 1935 Dp. id 

the painter concretizes by means of drawing and color his sensations, his 
perceptions Cézanne to Bernard, May 26, 1904 (Rewald, p. 262) 

‘The colored sensations which yield the light are the cause of abstractions which 
neither permit me to cover my canvas, nor to follow the delimitation of the objects 
when the points of contact are tenuous, delicate; as a result my image or painting is 
incomplete. On the other hand, the planes fall one on top of the other, whence emerged 
Neo-Impressionism which circumscribes the contours with a black line, an error to be 
fought with all force.’ Cézanne to Bernard, October 23, 1905 (Rewald, p. 277). The 
drawing method of Cézanne is discussed by M. Schapiro, Cézanne, New York, 1952, 
pp. 17-20 
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Fig. 4. Picasso: Two Nudes and Fisherman, ink drawing, 1908. Courtesy of Cahiers d'Art 


Another Picasso work from this period reflects his preoccupation, with 
Matisse’s Joy of Life. This is the pen drawing of Two Nudes and Fisherman 
(Fig. 4) dated by Zervos summer 1908, a year after the Demoiselles d’ Avig- 
non. Picasso has reproduced almost unchanged the outlines of the trees which 
frame the clearing in the center of the Joy of Life, the left side with its bulge 
and the straight right side. From the figures, Picasso has taken over Matisse's 
flower gatherer, reversed and cast in the role of fisherman; Matisse’s reclining 
nude of the middle ground, also reversed and strangely fitted out with the arms 
of the figure behind the flower gatherer; and Matisse’s shepherd who has in- 
herited the discarded arms of the reclining nude. The pronounced diminu- 
tion of the figures from foreground to background is maintained. This pen 
drawing served as basis for a painting done in the same year, Landscape with 
Figures.'* In the latter, Picasso has obliterated his source; even the Matissesque 
motif of the farther leg swung over the nearer has been eliminated. The fisher- 
man of the drawing is not included in the painting. Yet he reappears, now 
facing again toward the right, in Night Fishing at Antibes, completed in 
1939.1 

Again and again reminiscences of the Joy of Life can be observed in 
Picasso's works up to the present day. To quote the most notable examples: in 


“ Barr, Picasso, p. 62 
* Ibid., p. 309 
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1925 he used the motif of the bacchanalian round for his T/ree Dancers, in 
1946 the theme for his own Joy of Life,"" and in 1952 again the dance to 


symbolize Peace Among the different categories of joys depicted by Matisse, 
the release of movement is obviously nearest to Picasso's dynamic temper. In 
1952 it carried for him the same connotation as for the older master: freedom 
of action is synonymous with happiness, and happiness is synonymous with 
peace. It might even be construed that the War and Peace paintings are once 
again a realization of the allegory of Death and Life, Virtue and Vice as out- 
lined by Picasso in the first sketch for the Demoiselles d’ Avignon, but at the 
latter part of -his career he has paired Death with Vice and Unhappiness, while 
Life is matched with Virtue and Joy 

Thus far we have discussed the influence of Matisse’s Joy of Life upon 
Picasso. Now let us turn to the influence of Picasso's Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
upon Matisse. The Demozselles d’ Avignon is the sort of paincing which cannot 
or extolled it in turn. Matisse disliked the harshness and aggressiveness of the 


irs 
~ oo 


cubist facture, and yet he drew upon Picasso's masterpiece when his Russian 


be bypassed. In violent reactions, painters and critics and public have reviled 
I I 


patron Shchukin commissioned a painting entitled Music in 1909. The most 
striking feature of this painting is the staging of the heads, suggestive of a 
string of notes in a melody The melody starts on a high tone, descends, 


soars skywards, and finally drops down to the lowest point. This pictorial 
simile appears already in the earliest state of Shchukin's Music (Fig. 5). Yet it 
merely copies the arrangement in the Demoiselles d’ Avignon. Other echoes 
from Picasso's painting are the crossed legs of the seated piper corresponding to 
the second lady in the Demozsel/es; the foreground object which substitutes for 
the still life but is moved to the left; and the postures of the figures at the ends 
(the object is omitted and the profile figures are turned to frontality in Ma- 
tisse’s final version) .*! The restricted space in Music may also reflect Picasso's 
influence. The early works of Matisse, up to ca. 1908, and his middle period, 
from ca. 1916 to the Barnes murals in 1931, have depth like the Joy of Life 
The period 1908 to 1916 has a stage-like space like the Demozselles d’ Avignon 
This span of time corresponds roughly to the era of Cubism. Conversely, Pi- 
casso’s wonderful resonant color in Hermetic Cubism may owe something to 
Matisse. The brown is no longer a neutral tone, it glows and breathes. His 
early works have clashing hues, those of the Blue and Rose period lifeless ones, 


th Mannerist Demoiselle: has shifting tones 


p. OY 
C. Roy, P La Gu Pa j y stages 
Barr, P p. 57 
The parallel was pointe M.S n iss t it ¢ nbia Uni 
ty 
Barr, Ma p. 364 
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Fig. 5. Matisse: Music, 1909, early 
state with outline sketches. These 
have since been covered in paint 
Museum of Western Art, Moscow 
Photo by Vizzavona 





or 


The connection between Joy of Life and Demoiselles d’ Avignon is the- 
matic; that between Dezwoiselles d’ Avignon and Music is quite different in 
nature. Formally the first and foremost trait of Picasso's painting is a strong 
rhythmicality, a quality it shares with all works of his Negro period. By this 
means he holds together the individual facets into which the object and space 
are cut up. Matisse’s sensibility responded to this musical component in Pi- 
casso’s work, and when executing his Masic he remembered the staging of the 
heads as congenial to his theme. As a matter of fact, the two methods of bor- 
rowing are characteristic of the two artists. Picasso took over the subject-matter 
of the Joy of Life and treated it in an antagonistic censorial way. As he himself 


states: ".. . painting . . . is an instrument of war for attack and defense against 
the enemy.’ *? Matisse responded to a sensory stimulus in Picasso's Demozselles, 
ignoring the subject: “. . . to render an autumn landscape, I shall not try to 


recollect which hues are adequate to this season, I shall draw inspiration only 
from the sensation which the season provokes in me. 

Matisse and Picasso continued to stimulate one another in many ways 
but the exchange was never again as important as in their youth when they met 
in mutual veneration for the Master of Aix—but on different sides of the fence 


* Written statement for S. Téry, first published in Lettres francaises, March 24 
1945 (reprinted in Barr, Picasso, p. 248) 
* From the 1908 statement to La Grande Revue (Diehl, Henri Mati p. 124) 


* A charming instance is the transformation wrought by Picasso upon Matisse’s 
Sailor of 1906 (Barr, Matisse, pp. 334-335). The painting appealed to Picasso for the 
same dynamic qualities he had appreciated in the dancers of the Joy of Life. In 1907 
he amalgamated its unusual labile pose and flail-like legs with a Bakota Funerary 
Figure to produce the Nude (or Dancer) now in the Chrysler Collection (Barr 
Picasso, p. 60). 
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POETRY AND PAINTING 


efwee 


Wilson O. Clough 


The vocabulary used by painters and art critics is often to the teacher of 
language a subject of special interest. Words appear strangely and mysteri- 
ously chosen, a polysyllabic groping for the inexpressible, an eftort at com- 
munication which leaves one with the feeling that something dynamic and 
important is being essayed, if we could but translate it. For the effort is in 
itself an attempt to translate into words what was originally conceived (at 
least, such is the assumption) in form, rhythm, and color 


I recall once listening, and with considerable sympathy, to a painter of 
some reputation who was endeavoring to present an aspect of the history of 
painting. Words were not his medium. He would pick up a reproduction of a 
famous painting, place it on the easel before the audience, gaze at it medita- 


tively for a moment or two, and then, with a vague wave of his hand, say, 


“Well—there it is—you see?’ And indeed, there it was, to speak for itself. 


One felt that the man might have communicated better from a blank canvas 
on which he might have made swift, visual representation of his conception. 
For all forms of communication—words, sounds, colors, gestures, symbols 
are forms of language. 

The suspicion, then, that artists often do well to avoid paraphrasing, 
especially in another medium, may be well grounded. Richard Wilbur, poet, 
has said, for example: “I think artists do well not to talk too much about their 
art, their natural language being that of their media { Works of art} are 


not coerced into being by rational principles, but spring from imagination.””! 
Or, as another poet, John Peale Bishop, has put it 


and either statement 
might have come from a painter 


The essential problem of living for the 
artist: to subject himself to enough disturbance to incite 


creation, and to 
attain the serenity necessary for creation 


This is not to deny, of course, that many artists do communicate in words 
skillfully and effectively. Nevertheless, the borderline between different forms 


Based on a talk given before the S w f € Art } Wy 
May Q 1958 The suthor « the W R f Am c he y 
Wyoming 

Mid-Century American Poets, ed. by John Ciardi (New York: Twayne, 1950) 


In Western Review, Winter, 1948, p. 74 
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of communication cannot fail to interest. Each artist begins not with the 


familiar but the fresh experience, for which no completely satisfactory lan- 
guage or medium has yet been devised. It is his problem to forge the new 
language, while retaining enough of the old to challenge communication. Shall 
one express, for example, the original sensory experience of one’s first ocean 
voyage by form and color, by impressionism or abstraction, by words, or even 
by musical sounds? In any case, the effort is symbolic, and an effort to repre- 
sent by some secondary medium the original, the primary, experience, which 
was sensory, not verbal, that is, not yet in communicable form. Thus the artist, 
whatever the medium, is forever essaying something more than exact repro 
duction; and that is to persuade us that the reproduction is in itself worth 
experiencing, whether as substitute for the original, or because it illuminates 
and heightens what was contained in the original 

Can the same or approximately the same ultimate aims be attained in the 
sister media? Is painting a visual art to the exclusion, except by suggestion, 
of the auditory, the tactual, the kinesthetic, and the ideational? Is poetry, by 
contrast, primarily ideational, giving by necessity only symbolic representation 
of image and sound and color? In describing an object—to begin with the 
simplest illustration do we merely reproduce it in painting or in words as 
something that /s; or do we reveal by the art some hidden aspect of the object; 
or some inner world of our own, the impact of the object upon us? But 
let us, instead of involving ourselves in such questions, examine a few 
parallels between the world of painting and the world of words 

Let me begin with a quotation—and with the suggestion that you try to 


identify about whom it might have been written, since I shall suppress personal 


names: 
He has an extensive palette, and a feeling not only for blue, 
green, red, etc. . . . but also for turquoise, purple, gold-vermi| 
lion, pink and iris. . With this infinitely less restricted range of 


colors (than R— ), he produces the most opposite effects: decora 
tive patterns, arabesques, fleeting and evanescent shades. To point 
the contrast, let me say that in R—, colors are not at all on the 
surface of things but seem to emanate from the depths of their 
material structure, while in this man’s (work) colors are costumes, 


skillfully designed, artfully applied 


This passage, read without names, may impress the reader that the artist 
described is somewhat bewilderingly abandoned to color. Actually, the subject 
of this description is not a painter, but the poet, Wallace Stevens (the R 
is Rimbaud): and its author ts a modern critic, Lionel Abel, writing in a re 
cent Partisan Review.® Such a passage will serve admirably to introduce the 


consideration of painting in words. It implies, among other things, that 


In the Sacred Park,” P R XXV (Winter. 1958). p. 9 
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Wallace Stevens, the poet, manages to convey many of his effects by a vivid 
use of color words or words, though it would be a mistake to suppose that this 
is all he wishes to do; for his color imagery, as in painting, is in all its 
intensity a means of heightening some total effect 

But the query is: are painting and poetry mutually translatable, the one 
into the other? A picture may illustrate a poem, or a poem may elucidate a 
painting. Do they, therefore, accomplish identical ends? One would say out 
of hand, No, nor is it necessary that they should. For one thing, a painting is 
an object static in space before us, though the eye may rove over it in time; 
while the poem unfolds progressively in time and space, though the inner eye 
may at the end rest on the image or contemplate the idea. The most obvious 
starting point would be a poem in illustration, or better still, two poems 
dealing with the same painting. The first is by my colleague, Joseph Langland, 
found in Poets of Today (Scribner's, 1956), the second by W. H. Auden, 
here quoted from A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, edited by Oscar Wil 
liams (Scribner's, 1946). Both describe the well-known Breughel, Fa// 


Icarus. 1 quote only in part 


Fall of Icarus: Breughel 


Flashing through falling sunlight 

A trantic leg late plunging from its strange 

( iting } 

I f Sin si ad Wy A 

( y those shattere vat 

I spray, n oubt, st K shore 

() less shep r 1d Nis Ss 

Det 1¢ ive Ss | 

P 1 staff wi 

] in ng KS 1OW ’ t the 
Ww the slow flocks of sheep gnav n the grass-thin st 


he 


fisherman. Then it continues 


poem goes on to describe the plowing peasant, the partridge, the 


Yet was stunning e2 1 

I 1 old angle san I ind § s t } 

| i’ sent by n 

Bewild in the 2g t 1a t 

Flashing his wild white s at the passive sea-drowned sun 
Now only coastal winds 

Ruffle t partridge feat 

Muting the soft ripping of sheep cropping 

I} he ivy whispet 

Of furrows falling, ship cleaving 


W ater ipping 


Lu 1 in the loose furl and hum of infamous folly 
Darkly, how silently, t < 1 sea suckles 
119 ’ h. P ip 














Almost purely desc riptive, this poem follows closely the rich detail of the 


Breughel painting, reproducing in words the scene before us in the painting. 
But there are differences. In the first place, the poem dictates the order of 
attention to those details, whereas the painting, seen as a whole, allows the 
beholder to wander over it as his eye may wish. Again, the poem suggests a 
time sequence, especially in the final ‘Now only coastal winds,”’ i.e., appar- 
ently now after sunset, as if the darkness had deepened even while we looked; 
and we are left contemplating what is not strictly in the painting at all, the 
aftermath of a dark and silent sea which has swallowed the boy, as ie night 
and its cool wind rise. Of course, there is nothing to forbid the observer of 
the painting from ranging beyond the static frame in time to encompass the 
changes of the next hour or two; yet the poem does yield to a time sequence 
by virtue of the fact that words follow upon words. Again, the poet not only 
communicates to us his own interpretation of the boy's previous bewilderment 
in air, as he falls, but also his movement, as well as the accompanying audi- 
tory and tactile images of coastal winds rising, ruffled feathers, the sound of 
the sheep cropping, the whisper of the waves and the ship’s motion beyond 
the lapping waters. These are nice touches, but are they literally in the paint- 
ing, or could the painting actually convey them? And finally, we are given 
a conclusion in the judgment of ‘folly’ and the grimmer note of darkness and 
the cold, punishing sea. Thus one poet communicates to us not only the 
painting's visual details, but his own contributions of movement, time se- 
quence, and personal judgment. This is not to say that all this might not 
legitimately be deduced from the painting and its original story 

The other Breughel poem, W. H. Auden’s ‘Musée des Beaux Arts,” uses 
the same painting deliberately to point a general reflection on the Old 
Masters. The poem has two parts, the first reading in part as follows 


About suffering they were never wrong 

The Old Masters: How well the nderstood 

Its human position: how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or opening a window 
or just walking dully ng 


Then, after this general observation on how casually the Old Masters 
interpolated suffering into their work, he turns to Breughel’s Icarus for 


exemple: 


In Breughel’s Icarus for instance: how everything turns away 
Quite leisurely from the disaster; the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry 

But for him it was not an important failure; the sun shone 


As it had to on the white legs disappearing into the green 


Water: and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 
Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky 
Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on 
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The two poems are clearly about the same painting, and agree in the 


general details. Yet the first extends the painting, by words, into an imagina- 
tive recreation of the event before and after the splash, adding other sensory 
accompaniments to the visual painting; while the second, Auden’ s, limits itself 
more sparingly to the painting itself, and to its immediacy in time, but utilizes 
it for a more than descriptive purpose, namely, to point a generalization about 
all the Old Masters, and their casual, 


and hence realistic, treatment of human 
suffering 


Already, then, one sees that to put a painting into words is not to create 
an exact duplication, but to use the medium of words to create their own 
suggestion and interpretation, which may or may not be close to the painter's 
intention. It is true, too, that after such a reading, one will never see the paint 


ing Icarus in quite the same mood but with a deepened appreciation of what a 


painting may be made to convey. Thus we return to the original statement, 


that painting and literature are complementary, though not exact duplicates 
Yet it is no surprise to anyone that the identical terms are often used in dis- 
I 


cussions of poetry and painting, and even of architecture and music: terms like 


baroque, realistic, surrealistic, abstract, and a host of others. Who can say, 


without context, whether the following terms refer to 


rn 


a poem or a painting: 


unity, harmony, sensory appeal, arrangement, rhythm, movement, pictorial 
realism, technical mastery, or even that suspect word, ‘meaning ?’ 

In the mid-nineteenth century, as we all know, under the impact « 
ence and the new industrialism, all the 


is, a concern for a 


r sci 
arts gravitated toward realism, that 
nore faithful representation of the world around us. The 
old romanticism became intolerable. “We are sick of myths, 
said in the 1880's. ‘“‘We are weary of 

life.” But 


Charles Larned 
artificialities. Go out into the highways 


this challenge was addressed no less to literature than to paint 


The fathomless sentimentality of popular American taste in verse was 
paralleled in painting by the anemic maidens in pseudo-classical draperies 
Wasn't it James Flexner who said that if she 


Ing? 


had little wings she was a 


fairy; if she had large wings, she was an angel; if she had clothes, she was 


maiden purity; and if she had none, she was the spirit of the lilies? She was 


forever hovering over little tots crossing a footbridge without railings, or 


gazing from a rock at her own insipid reflection in a pool, or stretching flat 


breasted and on tiptoe toward some aspiration or ideal. No 


wonder art 
rebelle d 


Rufus Griswold ronan reams of parallel verse in The Female Poet 
f America in the year of Poe’s death, 1849 


To every blast she bends in beauty meek 


Let the storm beat—his arms her shelter kin 
And teels no need t« blan h her rosy cheek 


With thoughts befitting his superior mind 











Or this tribute to April: 


And sure, were I a little bulb 
Within the darksome ground 

I should love to hear the April rain 
So gently falling round 


So came realism, in rebellion against the prevailing idea that art and 
poetry were “ornamental” merely, the handmaiden of the decorative, the 
sentimental, or the sermonizing. Yet it was not long before a strict realism 
failed to satisfy, demanding as someone has said, only ‘‘good eyesight ;’ and 
impressionism followed, the lure of shifting nuances in a world of air and 
color. It would be hard to say whether impressionism hit literature or paint- 
ing the harder. Its dates in painting are, at its height, around 1875-1885, be- 
ginning with Monet's Impression—Sunrise, 1874. It emphasized an on-the- 
spot impression, without moral message or literary association. I have quoted a 
passage on a poet which might have been on a painter. Let me now quote a 
passage on painting which might have applied equally well to more than one 
literary impressionist: 

Instead of .composing, which implies a placing together, they sought to isolate one 
aspect of experience and explore it to the utmost. There art therefore becomes one of 
analysis more than synthesis, sensation more than perception, sight more than insight 


As such the cool objectivity of impressionism represents the triumph of technique over 
expression." 


In short, as impressionistic painting put landscape over narrative, nuances 
of light over literalness, consciousness of shades, air, color over pure descrip- 
tion, and the subject seen through a temperament over photographic realism, 
so literary impressionism stressed atmosphere, nuance, music over subject, 
vague contours, seascapes, sun on landscapes—the edge, as Verlaine said, 
“where the indefinite joins the precise.” 

Is what follows a Turner or a Monet ? 


Beyond the planks of the ship all seems diaphanous, impalpable The eye 
can scarcely seize what the sea must be: at first it takes on the appearance of a kind 
of trembling mirror which has no image to reflect; and farther away it seems to become 
a plain of mist and then no more; it has neither horizon nor contours 


No; it is a passage from Pierre Loti’s Island Fisherman, dated 1886. And 
it continues: 


All was calm ard it no longer rained; above shape less and colored clouds seemed 


to shed that latent light which cannot be explained; one could see clearly, even though 
aware of the night, and all these dim sights had no nuance that could be named 


* William Fleming, Art and Ideas, Holt, 1955, p. 689 
* This and the following examples are borrowed from Helmut Hatzfield, Literature 
Through Art (Oxford, 1952). I have translated the passages given from the French 
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It has been remarked by students how owns increase in impressionistic 
writing, as objects come in for closer scrutiny in impressionistic painting. Here 
is a sample, fitted to either field, on a Paris market-place at night: 


All you could see, in the sharp, swaying clarity of the lanterns, was the fruity 


bloom of a box of artichokes, the delicate greens of the salads, the coral rose of the 


carrots, the dull ivory of the turnips; and these flashes of intense color ran all along 
the piles with the lanterns 


This is from Zola, French naturalist. Or take this, from the Goncourt 
brothers, of the same period, openly borrowing from the language of painting: 


The air streaked with water had a washing of that purple blue by which painting 


imitates the transparence of solid glass. The first lively smile of green was beginning 


to show on the black branches of the tree, where one could almost 


see, like brush 
strokes, the touches of spring sowing a light haze of green ashes 


Other examples could be adduced from late nineteenth century literature: 
from Stephen Crane's ‘‘Blue Hotel,” for example, “painted a light blue, a 
shade that is on the legs of a kind of heron,’ and which, in consequence, ‘was 
always screaming and howling in a way that made the dazzling winter land- 
scape of Nebraska seem only a gray swampish hush;” or from his “The Open 
Boat; “The waves were of the hue of slate, save for the tops, which were of 
a foaming white. . . . The horizon narrowed and widened, and dipped and 
rose, and at all times its edge was jagged with waves that seemed thrust up 
in points like rocks.” 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length on Impressionism, it is because it 
so beautifully shows the parallels between painting and fiction or poetry; and 
if I have chosen examples from the French, it is because for them, in litera- 
ture as in paintings, new theories have so often accompanied practice and be- 
cause they have been in the vanguard of experimentation 

A further illustration from an early Imagist, Ezra Pound, equally well 
shows the poet thinking as a painter, yet forced back on the medium of 
words. The Imagists, as will be recalled, deliberately called poetry back from 
vague generalities to the visual image as central to the poem. What interests 


here is Pound's explanation of his own mental processes, The poem is simply : 


In a Station of the Metro 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd 
Petals on a wet, black bough 


That is all. But lest one think this poem a mere jotting on impulse, let 
us select sentences from Pound’s own analysis of his mental process. Does it 


not closely parallel the painter's ? 

Three years ago [this was around 1913} in Paris I got out of a “metro” train at 
La Concorde, and saw suddenly a beautiful face, and then another and another, and 
then a beautiful child's face, and then another beautiful woman, and I tried all that day 
to find words for what this had meant to me, and I could not find any words that seemed 
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to me worthy, or as lovely as that sudden emotion. And that evening . I was still 


trying and I found, suddenly, the expression. I do not mean that I found words, but 
there came an equation . . . not in speech, but in little splotches of color. . . . Any 
mind that is worth calling a mind must have needs beyond the existing categories of 
language, just as a painter must have pigments or shades more numerous than the 
existing names of colors. . . . That is to say, my experience in Paris should have gone 
into paint. . . . Color was, in that instance, the ‘primary pigment.” .. . All poetic lan- 
guage is the language of exploration. Since the beginning of bad writing, writers have used 
images as ornaments. The point of Imagisme is that it does not use images as ornaments 
The image is itself the speech. The image is the word beyond formulated language 

I wrote a thirty-line poem, and destroyed it because it was what we call work 
of second intensity."’ Six months later I made a poem half that length; a year later 
I made the following /okku-like sentence In a poem of this sort one is trying 
to record the precise instant when a thing outward and objective transforms itself, or 


darts into, a thing inward and subjective 


You will note, then, that this brief poem is actually a metaphor, not a 
realistic description. The black bough is the long dark tunnel of the subway 
station. The white faces of those standing in a row on the platform are petals; 
the word wet is not literal, but it is the necessary nuance to lend to the faces 
the radiance and beauty felt by the poet. One can see this as a painting, though 
I confess that the effort brings to me something less effective than the poem, 
something unfortunately approaching a Daumier drawing 

Impressionism and imagism rather soon exhausted their objectivity, and, 
unable to return to the old romantic art or to a literal realism, tried now the 
experiments of expressionism, symbolism and abstraction—all of them, in 
their ways, efforts to render the inner world instead of the outer, though in 
ways which their exponents still insisted were forms of realism. I have no 
quarrel with this insistance, since literature is full of the same problems; and 
since, once one realizes that realism must consist not only of the outer object 
but also of the inner response to it, the inner element becomes as real, as 
legitimate, a problem of realism as any other 

It is quite possible that expressionism was hastened by the strains of 
our world of war, industrial conflict, and general indifference to the artist; 
though the shifts of emphasis were already well launched. The subject is much 
too rich and involved for treatment here; but the point here is that not only 
are the parallels between the various arts numerous, and even with science 
and the new relativity, but that the whole mingling of subjective and ob- 
jective, the multi-visualized world of cubism and the stream-of-consciousness 
in literature, the psychological and Freudian with the surrealist, are all a part 
of the world we live in 

If we take simply the word symbolism, we find actually a history extend- 
ing well back before the two world wars, before the atomic or the Freudian 


* Quoted from W. R. Benet and Norman Pearson, Oxford Anthology of American 


Literature (Oxford, 1939), p. 1276. [From Ezra Pound, Gaudier-Brzeska (London 1916) 
100-103. ] 
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age. Symbolism implies that the object, seen realistically, is not enough; for 
behind it, or through it, or by means of it, are other meanings best suggested 
by the use of signs or symbols. Here, again, is a quotation from William 
Fleming's Art and Ideas which, though it is on poetry, may serve as well on 
symbolist painting: “By purposely leaving their poetry in an inconclusive and 
fragmentary state, they were making use of the psychological mechanism 
of reasoning from the part to the whole. Since the whole was not defined . . . 
the reader's imagination was allowed full scope. Just as the impressionistic 
painters had left the mixing of color to the viewer's mind, so . . . the sym- 
bolists left the connection, order and form of their verbal still lifes to be 
completed by the reader.’”? 

The symbolist way in poetry has been defined (for instance, by Randall 
Jarrell) in terms of its emphasis on ‘texture,’ intensity, violence, the part 
rather than the whole, the experimental, the external formlessness and the 
internal disorganization (either as reflecting a disorganized age and world, or 
as experimentation toward a new and more complex organization of experi- 
ence); and, in sum, as an anti-rational, anti-common sense attitude, which will 
permit complete freedom of experiment, and which, in result, often separates 
the symbolist from the uncomprehending general public. 

The difficulties are obvious. The subjective world of the artist and the 
gaps he leaves in organization or logic, may remove him so far from the 
ordinary observer as to leave only bewilderment. The whole movement has 
seemed to many openly anti-intellectual, and therefore to be chaotic, even 
meaningless. Nevertheless, admitting these limitations, the new subtleties, 
especially in the hands of the truly gifted, may greatly extend the frontiers of 
experiment, and immeasurably enlarge the horizons of imagination—may 
even result in the sharpest reality for both outer and inner experience. Let us 


examine a little poem, this time by Paul Valery, which I have translated quite 
literally: 


The Marine Cemetery 


This tranquil roof, on which walk the doves 
Palpitates between the pines, between the tombs; 
And out of it and out of fire the precise noon composes 


The sea, the sea, always beginning anew.” 


This poem is ambiguous, to be sure, at first reading; until one under- 
stands that the marine cemetery is on a point of shore surrounded by the 
shining sea; and thus the sea is the roof, over its own depths, on which the 
tiny sails move like doves walking. Then how vivid is the picture of a spar- 
kling, noon-day glimmer of the sea palpitating between the pines and the 
marble tombs, as one looks out from within them; seeing always the shining 


Op. cit., p. 705f 
* Quoted in Hatzfeld, op. cit., in the original French 
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and immense sea, whichever way one looks, beginning over and over. Actually, 
the whole problem of the poem is the omission of the one word, /ike: the 
sea /ike a roof, the sails /7ke doves. The metaphor is pure symbol, without the 
customary links. The subject might be a marine painting by any one of a 
dozen impressionists or symbolists. 

How similar is the method, then, in a different medium, of Burchfield's 
Clatter of Crows in Spring Wood, which, being a painting, cannot possibly 
paint a clatter; yet which has in its odd distortions a strange sense of actuality, 
a validity in the half-barren woods, an immediacy of impact, which, with the 
help of the title, does all but reproduce the sound of the crows, Burchfield has 
admitted his struggles to ‘‘visualize the songs of insects and other sounds.” 
As the painting tries almost beyond possibility to represent sound, so the 
poem wrestles with the effort to create a vivid impression of color. 

Thus Hatzfeld remarks, in words which with small change could define 
abstract art: 


Just as abstract art cannot contain practical objects, pure poetry cannot contain 
discursive thoughts and words, causal links between the phrases and sentences, or elabor- 
ate comparisons. Pure poetry will use instead difficult associations, enigmatic metaphors, 
and intuitive epithets, which make a formally arranged maze whose beauty is disclosed 
only on very careful analysis.’ 


Thus it may be argued that these new terms, symbolism, expressionism, 
abstraction, dominant especially since around 1913 in this country, are equally 
applicable to painting and to literature. The early realism and the ‘‘Ashcan” 
school in painting paralleled Theodore Dreiser in fiction, whose first novel 
was withdrawn in 1901 and printed in 1912. The industrial precision of 
Charles Sheeler’s paintings or Edward Hooper's clarity on the urban scene 
parallel the “‘stripped style’’ of Ernest Hemingway; as a more recent ‘‘del- 
iquescent school,” the rotting-meat-and-exposed-viscera school of some mod- 
ernists may be thought to parallel the decadence of other contemporary 
novelists. 

It is obviously more difficult to point parallels between abstract painting 
and literature, though I am sure they exist. We may hazard the statement, 
drawing here on John I. H. Baur’s Revolution and Tradition in Modern 
American Art (Harvard, 1951), that abstract art does not so much recog- 
nize the objective world in its usual sense and form, as either rearrange it 
arbitrarily for purposes of composition, or invent from the start its own formal 
patterns without reference to nature. In its simplest form, abstract art may 
merely speculate on the effect of certain lines in conjunction, or may experi- 
ment with certain arbitrarily chosen forms or color in juxtaposition. Perhaps 
a parallel in literature would be some experiment in pure sound, or meaning- 
less syllables arranged for their effect upon the ear—as, for example, one 


* Ibid., p. 195 
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might enjoy a wholly foreign tongue upon the ear, without reference to its 
meaning. Many people listen to operatic singing with little more reference 
than this to the foreign words. Again, one might conceivably test the power 
of certain sounds to suggest emotion, without reference to formal meaning. 
Joyce’s Finnigan's Wake has elements of such experimentation, possibly, 
though it is more concerned with a quite different problem, the endless over- 
lapping of associations with verbal stimuli. Such experimentation (perhaps 
Gertrude Stein represents aspects of it) is, of course, quite legitimate, and new 
sensibilities might be extracted from it; but it does seem as a whole a di- 
vergence from the aim and purpose of literature. Nevertheless, poetry has 
drawn more than a little upon abstract art for some of its techniques, as | 
shall illustrate below. 

Not long ago a French art journal ran a brief article on Kandinsky, re- 
producing a statement of his own of some twenty-five years ago on abstract 
art. A quotation is here to the point (I translate as literally as I can): “A 
vertical associated with a horizontal produces an almost dramatic clash.” I 
take it that such a statement—and I see no reason to argue with it—can be the 
base of experiments with dramatic clashes in pure line only, the results of 
which may be incorporated into any kind of painting thereafter for more dra- 
matic effects. In my own humble and unqualified opinion, it might seem that 
such incorporations of the findings of abstract art into new applications, new 
incentives, might well be the genesis of the next movement in art. But that 
is only a passing surmise. Kandinsky, however, went on to say: 


The contact of the acute angle of a triangle with a circle has no less effect then 
the finger of God with the finger of Adam in Michelangelo. And if the fingers are some- 
thing more than anatomy and physiology, that is to say, are a pictorial means, so the 
triangle and the circle are not geometry only, but more, a pictorial means. . . . (Through 
such means) man is permitted to touch the essence, the “contained” that lies under 
the skin of Nature. In time it will be shown with complete certainty that ‘abstract’ art 
does not exclude the links with nature, but that, on the contrary, this liaison is greater 
and more intimate than was formerly the case.” 


I take it that this is tantamount to saying that there is no reason why 
lines, circles, geometric figures, may not be elements of art as well as of 
geometry, and that, indeed, the secret of the strange effect of such forms on 
us might well come close to the secret of art 

One last illustration from literature occurs to me; though it is not 
offered as a purely abstract poem, poetry being too inescapably wedded to 
words to gh the suggestions of meaning. Yet this modern poem has clearly 
borrowed from abstract art for its effects. The fact that the reader may need 
some help is, for the moment, aside from the point. The poem is by John 
Ciardi, and I am indebted to a hearing of his own reading of it: 


” > 


Translated from Aujourd’ hui, Art et Architecture, No. 14, Sept., 1957. p. 6 
I 
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Elegy in a Cube 


The triangle in the cornet 

Weeps for the circle in the base 

Three ellipses lean over the circle, 

Bend, and are lost looking 

The tears of the triangle 

Are a separation. It was once 

Contained in the circle. Locked in the base 
The circle withdraws to its center 


The cube is of course at rest. It 

Contains these figures wholly. It contains 

Its own stability. But the tears of the triangle 
Must take the form of their falling 

The ellipses bend to approach 

The circle. They are already 

Warped from their planes. But the triangle 
Must suffer its own differenc: 


These forms in a world of form 

I found in the strictness of tears 

At a withdrawal of time. A holy family 
In the dark of my own world’s warping 


In the namelessness of the real 
I was entered by these ellipses 
And, lost in their looking, I saw in every grave 


1 


The circular mother of the triangular man 


Now before the reader dismisses such a poem as a mere perversity of the 
experimental, he should consider some possible ways of seeing it. It is true 
that the prolonged use of geometric symbols may be taking a chance, but 
every respectable poem takes a chance. The title “elegy” gives us the first clue 
that this is in reality a very sad little poem; and also suggests that the poet 
may well be seeking control over his grief in the impersonal geometric ab- 
stractions. Quite simply, the triangle is a man mourning in the corner of a 
room (the cube) for his dead mother, his elbows on his knees and his face 
in his hands, in a triangular pose. The circle may be seen alternately as the 
mother, the center of interest, or as the encompassing theme of death itself; 
and the ellipses are bent figures over the coffin (the base), perhaps themselves 
warped from their upright planes by age, perhaps by the reminder of their own 
approaching ends. 

By this time, a rereading should be rewarding. The man, separated by his 
grief, was once contained in his mother, both literally and figuratively, and 
is now separated in fact. This center for him is now withdrawn in the eternal 
center of death. But the cube, the room, remains an impersonal geometric 
figure, containing this event, but itself unmoved, stable in its own abstraction; 
though the mourner’s tears leave the triangle in a new, pendant form. The 


™ John Ciardi, From Time to Time (Twayne, 1951), p. 55 
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three bent mourners, brooding over the coffin, are, as explained above, warped 
from their usual forms, The mourner, contemplating his images of forms in 
the midst of a funeral formalism, came upon his forms in the midst of his 
withdrawal, and found also the holiness of the family in the time of its 
breaking. Thinking further upon his image, he realizes that every grave repre- 
sents someone's central mother and her mourner, as well as perhaps the cen- 
tral mother, Death, in all. 

I conclude, then, that there is an inexhaustible richness and diversity in 
the offerings of the world for the artist, and that so long as there is freedom 
to experience, there will be experiment in expression. This there must be, or 
civilization perishes, both in the whole and in the individual. I used at the 
outset the word ‘‘wrestling,” without any intention of returning to it. But 
unless cultures wrestle through their arts, their past is lost, their present 
narrowed and vulgarized, their emotions left undisciplined and raw, and their 
society deficient in charm and subtlety. As Stephen Spender has said about 
writing a poem, it is a ‘painful effort of concentration of the imagination. . . . 
Above all, writing a poem brings one face to face with one’s own personality 
with all its familiar and clumsy limitations. In every other phase of existence, 
one can exercise an orthodoxy of conventional routine. . . . In poetry one is 
wrestling with a god.”’?? 

The vaunted freedom of the artist is not something granted him by any- 
one. It is a necessity, and no art exists without it. Any art beyond conven- 
tional repetitiousness of parades or worn rituals is a fresh struggle to encom- 
pass some fresh aspect of experience. This fact is no guarantee whatsoever 
of the value of the end product, nor that it may not be rejected by others, for 
that is a chance any artist takes, and his success is always provisional. Never- 
theless, failure is sure without freedom to experiment. Every totalitarian state 
has feared and resented the artists, and peculiarly the expressionist and ab- 
stract artist, whose work might be assumed to be the most remote from polli- 
tical considerations. Indeed, that may be why it is feared, for it is the defiance 
of a world not to be cramped. 

The painter and the poet, if I have not been following a false trail, have 
much in common. Conventionally, the painter has dwelt more on representa- 
tion and the poet more on concepts, ideas, philosophic doubts and queries, 
symbolised by his concrete images and metaphors. But each art approaches the 
other, and again departs amid the waves of new experiment. In the last 
analysis, the kind of art is much less important than the greatness of execu- 
tion and the integrity of conception, What is really strange and bewildering 
is not so much the diversity of means used by the artist in any medium as the 
diversity of the world itself, in all its complexity, fragments of which whole 
the artist tries to communicate as he is granted a new glimpse of this or that 
bit. ie 


* Stephen Spender, “The Making of a Poem,” Partisan Review, Summer, 1946, 
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RECENT PAINTINGS OF STEPHEN GREENE 


Hellmut Wohl 


The astonishing creative energy of American painting since the end of the 
War has revealed a tendency toward Expressionism which is, I believe, deeply 
embedded in our artistic tradition. As in American literature, there is often in 
our painting, an urgency to deliver a message, a kind of compulsion to say 
something, to communicate intuitions and feelings through forms insistently 
and intensely charged with a symbolically and emotionally evocative imagery. 
For example, not only Rothko and Guston, but also Kline and De Kooning 
have created an imagery which is expressionistically evocative of man’s rela- 
tion to nature. The tendency toward Expressionism in American painting is a 
mental attitude, however, rather than a principle of style, an attitude which is 
shared by painters whose aesthetic beliefs and means of expression may have 
little in common. 

The art of Stephen Greene is a moving document of this tradition of Ex- 
pressionism in America. The subject of his work is man’s relation to fate, man’s 
ambiguous and inevitable involvement with the irrational forces that haunt 
his life. In Greene’s pictures the victim and the victor, the tortured and the 
torturer, in the face of irreconcilable demonic powers by which they are pos- 
sessed, are united in a compassionate bond. Greene's formal development has 
been toward a style in which colors and shapes, rather than signifying the emo- 
tions expressed through this subject, would themselves, as it were, be per- 
meated by them. 

Greene has always worked out the problems of his art in solitude, though 
he has been influenced to some extent by the work of painters whose aims are 
related to his own, particularly by Max Beckmann. From the beginning of his 
career Greene's pictures have been personal and compelling expressionistic 
statements. In his early works, from 1946 to 1953, his form was based largely 
on Northern European painting of the Early Renaissance. Figures in sensitively, 
densely modelled relief moved in shallow spaces articulated by tall, thin, open 
screens. The best of these pictures, such as The Flagellation in Kansas City, 
attain a lasting poetic intensity. Though Greene here conceives of the figures 
primarily as a draughtsman, the pathos of the picture is also evoked by the 
handling of color and light. Within a range of grey-greens, ochres and whites 
effects of warm and cool spread through the world of the painting with sensu- 


ous and emotional expressiveness 

Mr. Wohl is a member of the Faculty of Yale's Department of History of Art, where he specializes 
in the Renaissance. An interpretation of Greene's earlier painting appeared in CAJ, XVIII, 2 
p. 160. Mr. Greene is Resident Artist at Princeton University 
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In 1953 Greene went to Italy, and when he came back in the following 
year he had begun to attack his subject from a different point of view. In the 
works of 1954 to 1956 he sought to give the world of his paintings, to a 
greater degree than before, its own identity and mystery by diffusing it with an 
intense, searing light. The predominant color became a brilliant, hot orange. 
Modelling was achieved in strokes of bright greenish-blues as well as by ex- 
tensions of the orange tonality to browns, reds and yellows. The continuity of 
the figure was broken up, its relief became harsher and less rounded, and its 
new anatomy of small strokes of paint was embedded in the light-filled atmos- 
phere. Emotions that had been recorded through facial expressions, gestures 
and spatial devices in the early works were released with controlled radiance 
within this atmosphere, and attached themselves to the figures. In this way 
Greene induced the beholder to become inevitably drawn into the realm of the 
picture 

The opposition of complementary colors in these works reached a climax 
of vibrancy in a series of canvases painted late in 1956, such as the large Cain 
and Abel (Fig. 1). Here they generate an intense tropical heat, while the 
imagery of the picture evokes exotic lushness as much as a volcanic conflagra- 
tion. There is, however, a tendency to solidify the atmosphere by means of 
broader, more energetic brushstrokes and a thicker, more sensuous application 
of paint. This is carried further in The Studio and Hallucination (Fig. 2), both 
executed early in 1957. In The Studio the figure at the right and the through- 
running verticals of the easel are closely joined to the background. With a 
color pattern of white, vermilion, blue and green a rich, dense amalgam is 





Fig. 1. Cain and Abel, 1956, Bryan Memorial Collection 


Indiana University 
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Fig. 2. Hallucination, 1957. 


created in which the images are ambiguously but inescapably locked. The sink 
and faucet fixtures at the left of the composition turn into a creature charged 
with a monstrous and contagious vitality. The interpenetration in the forms 
and imagery of figure and background is even more boldly expressive in Hal- 
lucination, partly as a result of the tense and dramatic relationship between 
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3. 3. Homage & Abel Sanchez, 1957 


large, sweeping strokes and smaller, mosaic-like patterns In Beasts painted 
slightly later, the background has been organized into two flat zones, each 
filled with a maze of thick brushstrokes. The apocalyptic creature is doubly 
terrifying since its scream seems to resound only within the hollow pit of its 
belly; nevertheless, the whole world of the picture reverberates with its echo 


In Greene's most recent canvases space has been eliminated in the sense 


of a lineally or coloristically constructed interval between or envelope for the 


figures. The composition ts built up on the surface of the canvas with a con- 


sistent density and plastic concentration. Its structure is forcefully accented 


and given a center of gravity. The small tracers of color of the “heat” pic- 
tures are used only occasionally, for example in The Fall and Myth (fig. 4), 
chiefly as accents and to create effects of scale. On the whole color is applied in 


more consistently broad, continuous fields. The range of color is extended to 


brown, violet, wine-red and black. Light is used to create dramatic contrasts, 


for spotlighting and, as in Myth, to infiltrate the world of the picture in tun 


nels and ridges. It enhances the expressive and sensuous boldness of 


particularly in Nemesis, rather than submerging them in a diffused haze 


The tendency toward abstraction in Green's recent works enables him to 


the forms, 


express his subject with increasing emotional intensity and vitality. He has ar 


rived at this stage because of his search to paint in a manner in which the sym 
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Fig. 4. Myth, 1957. 


bolic potency of his imagery would be contained and retained within the formal 
world of the picture with a maximum staying power. In Homage a Abel San- 
chez (fig. 3) the fallen figure is truly, as Sartre has said of one of Picasso's 
Harlequins, ‘emotion become flesh, emotion which the flesh has absorbed as 
the blotter absorbs ink, and emotion which is unrecognizable, lost, strange to 
itself, scattered to the four corners of space and yet present to itself.’ 

The humanity of the figures in these pictures is most moving when they 
have been reduced to the state of monstrous, sub-human creatures by the 
demons and terrors, without which no human being lives, that beset them 
“In dehumanizing the figure, I want to make it more profoundly human, 
Greene has said in reference to the large, suspended rather than reclining Nude. 
In order to retain and express the wholeness and mystery of the figure Greene 
feels that its emotions, its soul must be expressed, as Degas did in his late 
Bathers, through the body alone, rather than by means of a “look in the eye’ 
as Greene puts it, or through the literally imitative representation of postures 
or gestures. To imbue the figure with a maximum of compassion as well as 
terror Greene seeks to make it anonymous. It has no face, as in Nude and the 
victim in The Fall, and even its limbs become unidentifiable, as in the woman 
bathed in golden light in Nemesis. The degree of explicitness in the imagery 
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of these figures is always consistent with the abstract character of the formal 
world of the picture. 

The theme of The Fall has occupied Greene for many years, and three of 
the most impressive recent pictures are devoted to it. The first of these is Cain 
and Abel (Fig. 1), one of the last and best of the “heat” pictures. Greene has 
transposed them into creatures of his personal, expressionistic mythology. The 
guilty one, standing upright, is Abel, while the convulsed figure prostrated 
before him, tortured and imploring, is Cain. In the second work, entitled The 
Fall (1957), the conception of the figures and of their relationship to each 
other is more ritualistic and less representationally explicit. A monstrous, fallen 
figure bows down in supplication before its fiendish executioner. The content 
of both pictures deals with the avenger, the torturer, as the object of sympathy 
and love. Homage a Abel Sanchez (Fig. 3) is the most recent of Greene's 
works concerned with the theme of The Fall. There is but one figure, that of 
Cain, struck down violently and swiftly by death. The bluish-grey flatness 
and deadness of the fallen figure’s painted armature are poignantly contrasted 
with the reddish transparent washes of the belly and leg, alive with a sensuous, 
fragile throbbing. Sudden light permeates the darkness, but remains forebod- 
ing and mysterious. Homage a Abel Sanchez is Greene’s most accomplished 
picture to date. The handling of paint, the structure of the composition and 
the formal control of imagery are sure and strong. Its order, finality and po- 
tency give it the stature of a major achievement in American painting today. 

Even at the present stage of his art Greene does not share the avant-garde 
concern for the urgency of paint itself, but controls the process of painting 
with a profound sense of responsibility for each brushstroke. His most overt 
sally in the direction of Abstract Expressionism has been Myth (Fig. 4), a pic- 
ture of earth, rock and sea, with a figure who is both their guardian and a 
creature of their realm. Here, as well as in a number of smaller paintings, such 
as Head and Crucifixion, Greene has used a mixed medium of powdered clay 
and oil paint. These works have a greater freedom and boldness in the handling 
of paint and the structure of form than his larger canvases, partly as a result of 
their medium. They are more spontaneously and sensuously striking, but 
though they are Greene's most abstract work, their effect is always controlled 
and densely expressive. 

The development of Greene's painting has not altered his character as an 
essentially solitary artist. The constancy of purpose that is expressed in every- 
thing he has done gives his work a unity not often found among his contem- 
poraries. The visual experience of nature, brilliantly recorded and structurally 
transformed in his drawings, means less to him, in the long run, than the art 
of the past and present. Though his love for the painters of the Early Renais- 
sance has not diminished, his development has led him to a particular rever- 
ence of Cézanne. And this fact is suggestive of the exacting and uncompro- 
mising attitude of Greene's search for a form by which to express with per- 
manence his tragic view of man. 
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Fig. 1. Bucks County Barn (1915), photograph 


SHEELER AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


George M. Craven 


Ever since Henry Adams suggested that twentieth-century America was 
exchanging the symbolic force of the Virgin for that of the dynamo, the 
machine age has been an incontestable, molding factor in American life. 
Painters, however, have been slow to recognize this influence and indisposed 


The author recently received the M.F.A. degree at Ohio University (Athens) in photography 
and the history of art. He is presently working in the Photographic profession and is currently 
teaching oat the Massachusetts School of Art in Boston. Direct quotations are from Charles 
Sheeler: Artist in the American Tradition by Constance Rourke (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1938), or from a conversation with the artist. Reproductions are through the 


courtesy of the Downtown Gallery, New York, and the artist 
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Fig. 2. Church Street El (1922), oil, Collection of Mrs. Earle Horter 


to comment on it. Most of them, by choice or by chance, have ignored the 
issue, leaving a scant few of their colleagues to deal with the industrial theme. 
And of those few, perhaps none has been so successful in this undertaking as 
Charles Sheeler. A renowned artist and a painstaking craftsman, Sheeler can 
look back, at seventy-five, over an unhurried, steadily productive career 

This artist did not come directly to the cool, precise, polished style which 
characterizes so much of his work. There were periods of academic instruc- 
tion, renunciation, and rediscovery of basic principles in the frescoes of Giotto 
at Arezzo, the cubism of Paris, and the disciplined experiments of Cézanne 

Sheeler was born in Philadelphia, in July of 1883, where he had decided 
on an art career before he finished high school. Three years of study at the 
School of Industrial Art, and three more at the Pennsylvania Academy under 
William M. Chase, were painfully unlearned after a trip to Italy and Paris 
in the summer of 1909 convinced Sheeler that vision and craftsmanship were 


more important to painting than showmanship. The lessons of Europe were 
m tant t ting tl I I The | f Euroy 
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applied to the canvas on weekends in the Philadelphia suburbs, while during 
the long intervening days, Sheeler turned to the camera for a living, specializ: 
ing in photographs of houses for architects in the Quaker City. From time to 
time, he took his paintings to New York for sale, and in 1913 he had six 
of them hung in the famous Armory Show. 

Photography for pleasure progressed with his painting, each medium 
being used in a way that was inimitable, each proclaiming its own integrity. 
From the very beginning, his photography has been penetratingly objective. 
The early barn photographs (Fig. 1), made when soft-focus was the vogue, 
clearly show his resistance to diffusion and his selection of the unaltered 
image—a preference which has never changed 

“My interest in photography,” he has explained, ‘‘paralleling that in 
painting, has been based on an admiration for its possibility of accounting for 
the visual world with an exactitude not equaled in any other medium. Yet 
photography by its limitations is confined to presentation of an image without 
the arbitrary redisposal of elements within the total image. I have come to 
value photography more and more for those things which it alone can ac- 
complish, rather than to discredit it for things which can only be achieved 
through another medium.” 

Sheeler has never tried to paint with a camera, although his painting 
owes a great deal to the photographic image. His photography usually precedes 
his painting. In the early twenties, for example, he and Paul Strand made 
Manahatta, a pioneer documentary motion picture of skyscrapers, shadows, 
and the hordes of people which are the pulse of America’s largest city. A sense 
of dramatic line and light, inspired to some extent by his work on the film, is 
strikingly evident in Church Street El (Fig. 2), painted in 1922. In an oil and 
a crayon drawing entitled Pertaining to Yachts and Yachting, done a yeat 
later, the artist added motion to the drama of light and line. These works have 
stood prophetically alone, for Sheeler did not return to such freely designed 
abstractions for almost twenty-five years 

For the last quarter century, Charles Sheeler has been closely identified 
with the American industrial scene as one of its chief artistic assessors. Ever 
since his camera trip to the Ford plant at River Rouge in 1927, which ulti- 
mately produced such paintings as the widely exhibited Classic Landscape, 
Sheeler has possessed a special fascination for machines, factories, and ob- 
jects of a utilitarian nature. In 1939, Fortune commissioned him to do a series 
of paintings on the theme of power. Ro//ing Power (Fig. 3) is from this series. 
Here the subject is not a locomotive but kinetic energy, in spite of the fact 
that the machine is shown at rest. This is ultra-realism, meticulously drafted 
with a vision more penetrating than the sharpest camera lens. The dynamic 
driving rods and the great mass of the wheels are welded together through 
an interplay of chiaroscuro into a closeup of amazing strength. ‘‘Light,”’ says 
Sheeler, ‘‘is the great designer.”’ 
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Fig. 3. Rolling Power (1939), oil, Smith College Museum of Art 





Fig. 4. Fam 
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Architecture has also been a favorite theme for this artist. Most of the 


early examples—the Bucks County Barn in the Whitney Museum is especially 
fine—have been specific, directly perceived statements of fact. In 1950, return- 
ing again to this theme, Sheeler summed up his experience with these buildings 
in a single, consummate abstraction. One receives the impression that with 
Family Group (Fig. 4), the artist has said all he has to say about this subject 

A trip to New England in the fall of 1946 produced a significant change 
in Sheeler’s vision and a return to free abstractions reminiscent of the early 
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twenties, but with an important new dimension added. Abandoning the need 
for representation, Sheeler concentrated on the underlying abstract form. The 
photographic devices of transparency and double exposure were applied to the 
canvas, permitting still more freedom of interpretation in the painting yet not 
perjuring the artist's straight-forward approach to the photographic medium. 
As had been his usual custom, color was used arbitrarily to enhance the design. 

Once again scrutinizing American industry, Sheeler focused the blast 
furnaces of Pittsburgh on his groundglass, and a series of paintings again 
derived from the photographic record. Ore Into Iron (Fig. 5) is one of them, 
and here the debt to the camera is immediately discernible. Although Sheeler's 
camera is primarily a fact-finder, there have been occasions when the lens has 
made the final statement. The great series of closeups of Chartres cathedral, 
photographed in 1929, produced no paintings, and the recent views of New 
York (Fig. 6) also have the strength to stand by themselves. 

In the summer of 1956, at the invitation of his good friend, Ansel Adams, 
Sheeler and his wife traveled to California for a three-months’ visit and a 
communion with nature. Returning to the East in the fall, the painter drew 
upon his memories of San Francisco for Fisherman's Wharf (Fig. 7), an 
abstraction which is shockingly dramatic in its use of brilliant primary colors. 

Sheeler adores the West and has often dreamed of living there, but his 
roots and his art are too deeply tied to the Northeastern states. He does all of 
his painting at his home in Irvington, New York, where he has lived for the 
last sixteen years. ‘I can’t work in a strange place,” he declares. “I can't go out 
and find something to paint. Something keeps recurring in memory with an 
insistence increasingly vivid and with attributes added which escaped observa- 
tion on first acquaintance. Gradually a mental image is built up which takes 
on a personal identity. The picture attains a mental existence that is complete, 
within the limits of my capabilities, before the actual work of putting it down 
begins. Since the value of the mental picture can be determined only by the 
degree of response it arouses in other persons, it must be restated in physical 
terms—hence the painting.” 

There is abundant evidence that the public has responded to his efforts 
Since 1918, Sheeler has had at least twenty one-man exhibitions to his credit, 
and his work is in the collections of more than forty museums. In 1939, the 
Museum of Modern Art presented a one-man show for him, the fifth living 
American painter so honored. A retrospective show of more than eighty works, 
organized in 1954 by Frederick Wight of the University of California, was 
exhibited in six cities, and the artist was represented at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition by his Architectural Cadences from the Whitney Museum. 

Sheeler’s objectivity and classic style have moved some critics to refer to 
him as the leader of the ‘Frigidaire school,” but the painter takes such remarks 
in stride. For him, painting has always been a progressive, impersonal search 
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Fig. 5. Ore Into Iron (1953), oil, Collection of the William H. Lane Foundation 


Leominster, Massachusetts 


for beauty, largely in the material things which man has made. Sheeler has 
been content to let other artists wrestle with man’s transitory social problems. 
The permanent, functional results of man’s labor are of greater interest to him, 
and he paints them as he sees them, with the mind's eye 

“Photography,” he has remarked, “is nature seen from the eyes outward, 
painting from the eyes inward.” His use of either medium is not arbitrary, for 


each has its purpose. ‘I have never seen in any painting the fleeting glimpse 
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Fig. 6. Lever Building (1953), photograph 


of a person's character that I have seen depicted in some photographs, nor 
have I seen in any photograph the fully rounded summation of character that 


Rembrandt or Greco portrays.’ 
Sheeler knows that it is not the medium which speaks to us: it is the 
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Fisherman's Whorf 756 Collection of the Sar M. Roby Foundation 
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finished picture. This reticent gentleman of American art is giving us a clear, 


hard look at the world that we have built up around us. At seventy-five, just 


as at thirty-five, he is still a painter at heart 
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THE ARTIST AND THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


Life, Knowledge and Transformation 


George Swinton 


Last spring I received a letter from John Rood in which he discussed the 
planning of his sessions for artist-teachers. About the frame of reference of 
this particular panel he wrote that he hoped ‘to bring out the growing necessity 
for the creative artist in the rather factual and materialistic curricula of our 
universities.” We surely agree about this need, and in the United States 
ever so much more than in Canada—steps in the right direction to remedy 
this situation have been taken or are being taken. 

Mr. Rood also said, and I quote him not so much for the sake of com- 
pleteness as to illustrate the matter-of-factness (the semanticist might call 
it Our unconscious trigger-happiness ) of the statement which we, as artists, 
take so much for granted, that we do not even bother any more to examine it 
a bit closer. He wrote: ‘As you know, the artist is rather frowned upon by tra- 
ditional educators, and this session is designed as an answer’’. The signifi- 
cant—the “loaded’’—phrase seems to me the first one—"as you know’’. Yes, 
we do know. But what are we doing about it ? What are we thinking about it? 
If we are doing something about it, are we doing the right thing? 

My suggestions will not include our worn-out observations about the 
“indispensable’’ need for the artist in society and on the university campus. 
Instead I shall take a look into the opposite direction. For surely the answers, 
which this session has been charged to give, need not—or rather must not— 
be merely unilateral. Might we not at least ask ourselves if the educator, 
whether traditional or not, may perhaps be right after all, if he frowns upon 
us? As a matter of fact, I wish to go a step further and state that the mythical 
“modern artist’ —that ubiquitous up-to-date avant-gardist—deserves to be 
frowned upon and that I, for one, look with suspicion upon the educator who 
does not frown. For, while I believe that the need for the creative artist in the 
rather factual and materialistic curricula of our universities was never greater 
than now—and that art has to fulfill a role in our lives that cannot be sub- 
stitued by anything else—I also feel (and fear) that, much more often than 
not, the contemporary artist is not capable of fulfilling the role he so eagerly 
desires to play and, by right, should play. And, also more often than not, we— 


Read at CAA Washington meeting, Jan. 1958. The author teaches at the University of Manitoba. 
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the artist-teachers—carry a chip on our shoulders that we ourselves have 
put there in the first place. 

My argument is simple. It is based on the truism that the arts are among 
the most important manifestations of culture. This we all accept. In fact too 
much so. Because a real difficulty arises with the word cu/ture, deriving from 
cultus and cultura, significantly implying the related acts of worship and 
growth; meaning to till (i.e. to receive the seeds), to cultivate (i.e. to ex- 
tinguish weeds ), to refine, and to cherish. Art, in this context, fulfills two main 
purposes: to convey certain modes of knowledge and to create symbols of 
transformation. 

The former (predominantly modes of intuitive knowledge) are indis- 
pensible means required to live successfully, since understanding of one’s 
existence must primarily come from a continuous series of intuitions—our 
data of consciousness are, by necessity, so incomplete. The arts, in this regard, 
represent complete and explicit types of such knowledges and the means to 
attain them. 

As to the other, the symbols of transformation, they (like ritual) help us 
to achieve an understanding of existence in tangible form. Thereby they en- 
able us to participate in our culture. For art fransforms the intuitions and 
experience of life into form. Life becomes art. And art becomes life. 

In this connection, it becomes significant to note the difficulties we ex- 
perience when we Aave to refer to the soul, as e.g. when we translate the 
French word psychologie, to attain a meaning similar to Malraux's. Certainly 
nothing could be farther off in meaning than “psychology,” with all the prag- 
matic and statistical implications which this word has in our accustomed uses. 
Somehow, when we think of psychology, we never seem able to arrive at the 
psyche ; the soul ; the anima. Instead we stop at the animal. 

It is precisely with regard to this shortcoming where we fail most cru- 
cially in our understanding of art and in our recent attempts at creation. For 
we have come to accept more and more the attribution of Freudian and 
Adlerian motives and principles to the creation of art and to the creative act 
itself. In fact, the main symbols, and the symbolic technique, of Action Paint- 
ing, Abstract Expressionism, etc., are confined to the despairing person torn 
between sexual passion and lust for power,—almost no traces of the thirsts of 
the soul and of the hunger for compassion. Surely this is not civilized man, 
but merely man in Hobbes’ primeval ‘‘state of nature’ where, in the battle of 
all against all, life of man is ‘‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’’. True 
and realistic? Yes, in part. But even then only in a limited sense. 

Such an interpretation of life, I contend, arises out of deficiencies and 
imperfections, rather than from mature and creative inspirations. It reveals 
tortured adolescent minds or, at best, mere growing pains. These, certainly, 
are nothing abnormal. But it also points to one of the contemporary artist’s most 
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colossal fallacies which is a sort of arrogant anti-literacy, in some cases—of 
course—mere illiteracy. This fallacy manifests itself in the objection to any- 
thing in art that is not purely visual, confusing this with literalness, and 
ignoring the danger of the visual arts becoming “the money of fools instead 
wise men’s counters by which to reckon’’. In our time this is being very nearly 
accomplished—with great applause from ‘“‘avant-garde criticism.” 

Here I wish to add in parentheses that, though I accept and appreciate its 
historical position and significance, and though I actually like the exciting and 
interesting work of some of its exponents, there are—in the context of this 
paper—two aspects of Action Painting, Abstract Expressionism etc., which, I 
feel, need serious criticism. The first is the paradoxical creation of symbols 
which are chiefly private and intimate, i.e. the egotism of mere self-expres- 
sion within the paradox of the creative act as the final end in itself. I do, of 
course, recognize the potential pathos and profoundness of this art, if it issues 
forth from the innermost depths of human emotions and from strong and 
sincere feelings. But inevitably, and inexorably, its very nature condemns this 
art to failure. It cannot possibly remain sincere and spontaneous and purely 
emotional when it is repeated ad infinitum. This brings me to the second 
aspect, namely, that as a collective style, it is not only paradoxical but com- 
pletely absurd, although again I admit that—in a therapeutical sense—it 
does achieve a great deal of profoundness 

Of course, all this points further to a charge I made before—the abysmal 
“visual’’ bias of many of our contemporary painters. To this I must add an 
even more serious accusation. We are actually inclined to teach this bias be- 
cause we have become afraid of not being ‘right up-to-date”. What we fail to 
see is that we have created a paradoxical ‘‘avant-gardism’’, as academic and 
intolerant as the worst academies of old, though perhaps, a bit more 
dangerous. For we label ourselves ‘‘creative’’, ‘‘anti-academic’’, and “‘pro- 
gressive’. And such labels are apt to be very seductive. Especially with 
adolescents; leaders and followers alike 

The question now arises: why are we where we are? An answer may be 
found in the original dilemma: the artist's objection to be frowned upon by 
the traditional educator who in turn is frowned upon—traditionally no doubt 
—by the artist . . . and so forth and so on. Their mutual suspicion leads to 
their mutual rejection which, in turn, leads to their impoverishment and isola- 
tion, which further increases their bias. This situation of estrangement can, 
however, be resolved. We have to face the problem more realistically, par- 
ticularly from our side of the fence. 


‘The absurdity obviously refers to the intended, and often verbalized existential 
character of this art. Nevertheless it indulges in stylization and eclecticism! This, in 
spite of the claims by action painters and “‘expressionists’’ that they reject style and 
that their work emerges from the “‘void’’ and from the unconscious. 
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Let me illustrate. The educator mistrusts the artist because he believes 
the artist's education is often limited and his attitudes biased and anti-educa- 
tional. Furthermore, the contemporary artist often denies the very purpose 
of art as discussed in this paper. As I mentioned before, this purpose is the 
creation of symbols and knowledges which invite richer participation and 
greater understanding within the personal and communal life of one’s culture, 
and which, in a larger sense, run parallel to the purpose of ritual and worship: 
salvation through an act of participation. Now, why does the contemporary 
artist not create such symbols? I think because his understanding of art itself, 
its history and its purpose, is so limited. Just take a look at the jargon now in 
vogue. I shall not condescend to quote, or even paraphrase, the kind of lan- 
guage used by, say, “Art News’’ criticis in their exulting and exhorting paint- 
ers and paintings. I am sure that we are all familiar with it.* Its purpose is to 
describe art, but its chief concern seems to be the description of the artists’ 
physical and technical performances and of manipulated pigment, interpreting, 
as it seems, the flow of gastric juices and of glandular secretions, as well as 
giving uninhibited vent to uninhibited emotions. Is this the stuff that art is 
made of? Art, either in terms of content or in terms of form? Is it, indeed, 
not paradoxical to call such amorphousness form and such emptiness content? 
Perhaps the educator's apprehensiveness is justified ! 

We, on the other hand, object frequently to educators because of their 
lack of understanding,” i.e. because of their rejection of the intuitive aspects 
of art, and because of their insensitivity to the physical matter of art which is 
the rich and sensuous enjoyment and compassion that exist within the very 
act of painting itself. We also object to the educator's refusal to share in owr 
experience, i.e., to participate in owr sense and in owr way. But on the other 
hand, aren't we making it very difficult for the educator to participate? Not 
only because of what we actually create, but also because we want to convince 
him that he should unquestioningly accept everything that we create. And 
shouldn't we know by now—from history as well as from experience—that 
most of what is being created at any time is seldom of lasting value ? 


One key to the solution of our problem lies within this exposé. I sug- 
gest that we earnestly review our understanding of art and the roles we have 
to play. Let us be aware that, as creators of art we are conveyors of symbols of 
transformation and participation. That is, as creators of images, we must evoke 
cognition of life and arouse participation. The very thing we mean when we 
say that art is a way of life. 


But cognition entails wisdom and knowledge. We cannot rely upon our 


*I am actually convinced that their criticism is not insincere, but merely mis- 
informed. And quite often—apart from its meaninglessness as criticism—I admit that I 
am captivated by its technical charm! As language it reveals its intended affinity to 
poetry—particularly to Dylan Thomas, tickled by the rub of love’ as it were, in the 
use of metaphors 
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own native energy and feeling alone. These are utterly insufficient. We must 
reach for a wider and deeper understanding which we can attain only through 
learning. 

Moreover, I suggest that—contrary to many notions held by many of my 
colleagues (artists and artist-teachers alike)—the creative process in art is, 
at least partly but probably largely, an intellectual process. As such it requires 
of the artist application of his intellect, his insight, and—very importantly— 
his knowledge, i.e., his understanding gained from experience and from learn- 
ing. But many artists of today try to eliminate intellectual “interference” 
from their work which, in turn, then reflects this impoverishing attitude. 

Intellectual knowledge in the creative process differs from the knowledge, 
practice, and experience in relation to the artist's metier. That latter knowledge 
(implying all the aspects of technique), together with his particular insights 
and sensitivities, enable the artist to manufacture as it were (what a distorted 
paradoxical meaning this word now has!), well then, to produce his work 
of art. But this production, this genuine manu-facture, within and as part of 
the creative act must remain a means, a most important means to be sure. 
In fact, the intellectual aspect of the creative act must see to that. For, as an 
end in itself, the creative act—just as design as an end in itself—is sterile and 
static. This does not mean that I reject those who are great as explorers of 
means, as long as we recognize them as such. Our current phase will certainly 
achieve its historical recognition in this regard. 

What I am pleading for is that, through a more profound understanding 
of the purpose of art, the artist might come again to abstain from merely con- 
scious self-expression, from producing merely private symbols, and from 
peddling seductive means as ends. He will then be able to create a ground of 
more fruitful symbiosis between himself and society, and between education 
and art. In fact, he even might achieve an—oh-so-distant-looking—synthesis 
with the historian. 

The artist’s role at the university, as well as in life, is then at least two- 
fold: first, within the tradition of learning, to convey a mode of knowledge 
which might lead to greater understanding of life, and secondly, within our 
civilization at large, to create and interpret art as a way of life and as a 
means for transformation—again leading to understanding. 

In other words, we, the artists going to the university, have also academic 
functions and academic responsibility—and perhaps respectability. But while 
on the campus—which is a good thing—we must not only give but also take. 
That is, we must also /earn. And then, and only then, shall we be able to 
understand that creativity is a means rather than an end. Perhaps then 
finally—we shall be able to make others participate in our own creative acts 


and the curricula of the universities will no longer be factual and 
materialistic. 
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My First Teaching Job 


Dear 


Bravo! Ole Senorita. That's all I 
can say in Spanish but I'm learning fast. 
Through quite a comedy of errors, I who 
can't speak Spanish am teaching children 
who can't speak English. The resulting 
pandemonium is not without laughter. 
And the strangest thing of all is that I'm 
not even an art teacher. . . . I'm teaching 
the thing I can do least shop! And 
in the place I vowed never to teach, 
N.Y.C. I'm still stunned myself, but any- 
how it’s a job and after this anything will 
be easy. When I got back to N.Y. in 
August with good intentions of finally 
signing a contract in a school system 
nearby, I found that I was just a little 
too late. And to make matters worse, most 
of the available openings left required the 
teacher to have a car. I can't even drive 
So I enrolled in half a dozen agencies and 
waited patiently. Then not so patiently 
and soon I got frantic. Just about that 
time, the N.Y.C. school board got frantic 
too they needed 500 more teachers 
I weakened and went through with all 
their fakery and exams and nonsense. The 
art history exam was tough and half of 
the applicants (there were about 30 for 
the fine arts license) were failed. Then 
a performance test which consisted of 
making one three-color poster for an 
athletic event and doing a watercolor of 
two or more children rehearsing for a 
school play! After that an oral English 
test we waited five hours for a 15 
minute test and then a very thorough 
medical exam (an eye test and a urinal 
ysis)! I figured that if I didn't like where 
they assigned me I would wait for some 
thing else, but I would lose the N.Y.¢ 
license if I didn't accept the assignment 
I went for it and soon found myself in a 
Jr. High in a very slum section of the 
Bronx with about ten minutes to make up 
my mind. Before I could say yes or no 
I was handed a set of keys, a roll book, 
a red pencil, a blue pencil and a box of 
chalk. Well, my license is for fine arts 
not industrial arts but they offered me 
one other possibility and that was to teach 
math. in an all boys Jr. High in Harlem 
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So I'm teaching shop. Really I'm not. 
This is hard to explain. Actually I teach 
ceramics and leatherwork and maybe some 
copperwork. But the program is called 
an Industrial arts program because I'm 
not teaching drawing and painting and 
since I can’t make a straight frame my- 
self they are allowing me not to teach 
woodwork. This was the smartest thing 
the N.Y.C. board of ed. ever did. 

I have two classes of children who do 
not speak English at all. They arrive from 
Puerto Rico on one day and are in school 
the next. I am sympathetic with their in- 
ability to speak English and they are pa- 
tient and understanding of my inability 
to speak Spanish. The result is that we 
have common ground for cooperation and 
it is an exciting challenge. The other 
classes are terrorizing. Several of them 
are just dumping grounds for a collec- 
tive 1.Q of about 60-70. Most of those 
children speak enough English to com- 
municate relatively well but unfortunately 
they have nothing in the world to com- 
municate! Those classes are hell. They re- 
sent being in school. They resent their 
teachers. They resent the city they are 
living in and they even manage to resent 
one another. I have a few other fairly 
normal classes in terms of 1.Q. and be- 
havior but even the children in those 
classes are obviously not unaffected by 
squalor they are living in. 

The teachers are, most of them, quite 
wonderful. They have given me invalua- 
ble help i.e., lists of swear words in 
Spanish so that I can at least stop that. 
The teachers’ room is quite a sight; every- 
one sort of crunched up in chairs hang- 
ing on to their cigarettes with all their 
remaining strength. Its pretty quiet in 
there except for an occasional complaint 
At 2:45 I am finished for the day, but 
I have to get up at six a.m. to get to 
school on time and it takes me three hours 
to recover after school. As I am a day- 
to-day substitute, I am paid very well 
but I can probably quit without too much 
fuss in February. I probably will. I do 
not really dislike the job but to stay on 
with it for any length of time I think you 
have to be a rock, which I am not. In the 


meanwhile it certainly is an experience! 








Letter from a Cold-water Flat 


New York 


Dear ———— - 


It is ghastly to think of all the time 
which has lapsed since I last wrote you 
However, when one takes pen in hand to 
write a former teacher, it seems that one 
must have something positive to report, 
and an extensive enumeration of all the 
post-graduate accomplishments. I have had 
such a colorful series of ups and downs 
that there hasn't been a moment, actually, 
when I have felt enough reconciled with 
myself to make any kind of coherent state 
ment. Even now, I write only because | 
am anxious to about 
coming along and to let you know that 
over the months I have been thinking of 
you. In writing of myself, I don't know 
where to start to present the 
you with any verisimilitude 

Occupationally, I am a waitress in Wall 
Street three hours a day. It gives me one 


hear how you're 


picture to 


meal a day, but is hardly enough to make 
any kind of living I cling to it because 
of the time element. In the city, time is 
such a precious commodity that any means 
of increasing it seems not too great. How 
ever, at times, the unpaid dentist bill, lack 
of telephone, and refrigerator, etc. etc. ad 
nauseam, make me strongly desire to throw 
all these fine ideals of time over and get 
a full-time, well paying job. I am caught 
in the middle. The money problem seems 
to be haunting me throughout my life, and 
sometimes I feel that you or someone 
should have given me a swift kick in the 
pants somewhere along the line when | 
became too serious about art 

I suppose one could make a very neat 
diagram of my conflicts—it would consist 
of a perfectly balanced dual set of factors 
I often think of the whole psychological 
problem pictorially. One half 
financial insecurity, nostalgia for love 
ones “‘back home, 


consist of 


the desire to recapture 
the hopes of a few years ago, the desire 
for the security of yore, the unresolved 
desire for a substantial 


sort, the 


some 


position of 


unresolved desires of being a 





plain midwestern housewife, a yearning 
for the country, the quiet, the peace, the 
trees, nature 

And the other half of the diagram, de- 
picting the fervid quest of the “image” 
which has some elusive meaning—the joy 
of painting, of having the time to go to 
the museums, talk, decide and discuss ‘| 

desire to 
beyond the 


to be involved with the music, 


with the other young painters 
make something of myself 
ordinary 
the books, and all that is happening here 
and now in the noisy crowded city—the 
love of freedom 

At periods this seems too irreconcilable 


to face 
I went back home for 3 weeks over 
Christmas—my first visit. When I re- 
turned, the contrast in the old and the new 
in the two me's—was almost over 


powering and I suffered severe depression 
I am too rational to be a nervous-break- 
ljown potiential, or I would have come 
quite close at that point 


I suppose these are fairly normal symp- 
toms of the country-girl come to the big 
I take the 
Paradoxically, I 
nclusion that a very sensitive person 
York 


The art world here can be summed up in a 


thing too 


come to 


ity, and that whole 


seriously have 
the « 
cannot succeed as an artist in New 
terms—sick, confused, anti- 
verbalized 


few priet 
ntellectual 
with only a tew 
When I say the 


ally speaking of the art, but rather of the 


overly political, 


occasional exceptions 


art world, I am not actu- 


personalities which make it up. I also con 
inger group, 
the satellites revolving around De Kooning 
and Kline make the Cedar St. bar 
their headquarters. This, in my experience, 


fine this description to the you 
who 
is the nucleus of the painting group of 


New York. The Cedar St 
of London” for these people 


Lloyds 
I don't know 
been there or not—but 


is the 


whether you have 
this is the center of the political stage. One 
must be seen and get to be known there 

I have not quite been able to assess the 
value of this, but it is said to be 
So I go there and get to 


specin 


very 


nportant 


be seen and known. Sometimes it is amus- 


ing. sometimes not. Sometimes we have 
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very stimulating discussions, sometimes 
not. Usually one sees the hangers-on-the 
worshippers of Kline and De Kooning 
who are either pushing to get within hear- 
ing distance of these greats, or who are 
enthralling a group in a corner booth with 
endless anecdotes in which this great fig- 
ules prominently. Many times one sees 
young painters very much in the role of 
the beat generation, acting very cool about 
anything, or their antithesis, the “frantic” 
ones, who are finding the world too much 
for them, and who are arguing violently 
and incoherently because they misunder- 
stand each other's vocabulary. Usually, they 
are on the same side, it turns out, the side 
that holds that we are tragic figures, young 
demigods among peasants who owe us a 
great debt that they have somehow not 
recognized. (Therefore we poeticize while 
crying in our beer.) Maybe if these were 
my problems, I could be more sympathetic 

however, I remember vaguely having 
come through all this back before I ever 
knew you. Not to say that all painters 
don't share a common economi problem, 
among other things, but it seems to me 
that we can't allow these things to stand 
in the way of becoming a whole human 
being—that is what I am essentially in 
volved with. This, to me, is more impor 
tant than becoming a successful painter 
Maybe this will be my downfall—or maybe 
it will be the making of me. My artistic 
quest, though, is only one aspect of the 
broader search. That is why a steady diet 
of the art world gets to be a drag with me 
after a while 

I have solved one aspect of the economic 
problem—I have gotten a fine apartment 
which is simply huge—six rooms. It is on 
the top floor—Sth floor, rises above the 
surrounding buildings, so has windows all 
around. Because of its height, and of the 
fact that it is just east of the Bowery on 
the lower east side, the rent is very cheap 
I have managed to get it painted and in 
very attractive state. This was the most in 


portant accomplishment—it is essential to 
have a good place—essential to morale 
and to practicality. I had to wait three 
months for the place after finding it, but 
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it was worth it. Places like this never ap- 
pear in the classifieds—one must be lucky, 
know a few of the right people and get 
there at the right time. 

You probably know the lower east side 

it is unique in America, I am sure, much 
more European than American. I can't de- 
cide whether it is colorful or just depress- 
ing. But it is really the best shopping 
district in New York. One can buy any- 
thing at all, and for very little. I have 
managed on my pittance to furnish this 
place from the markets. One must bargain 
with merchants. They expect it and to 
them it is sport. I am not very good at it, 
because I always get frightened when they 
pretend to get very angry, even though I 
know it is part of the fun 

So now I have a home of sorts—and 
even the neighborhood slums aren't too 
bad with the contrast of the pleasant in- 
terior of the apartment. It has the space I 
require in order to designate a place as 
home. As well as having a very good setup 
for working, I got fluorescent lighting in 
my studio-room, and have cabinets, etc 
Che work is going quite well, after having 
surmounted the difficulties I have already 
mentioned. But somehow I felt that work- 
ing was cleaner, purer back home. Too 
many things going on can be worse .than 
not enough. Each new canvas was fresh, 
exciting, an experience. Now I have first 
to overcome a new self-c onsciousness, a 
fear that anything I do will be polluted 
by a subconscious residue of some influence 

some painting I saw somewhere—some 
style which is going on—something some- 
one said. Often I find myself thinking, God 
this looks like a hundred other paintings 
I've seen somewhere. 

Mechanical and technical problems no 
longer consume my attention—what con- 
cerns me is to find myself—only then will 
I have a fresh image 

The MacDowell Colony, besides being a 
marvelously broadening experience, en- 
abled me to really get work done. I 
brought back 14 paintings from my 7-week 
stay. This was the first I had worked since 
leaving school, due to lack of a place. The 
same problem confronted me upon my re- 








turn, but a friend helped by letting me use 
part of his studio. Thus I worked steadily 
until November first, when I moved. From 
then on, all time was spent toward fixing 
the place. Only in the past month have I 
gotten back to work. 

I find myself fluctuating between three 
main approaches, which disturbs me a 
little—three different spatial concepts and 
three different types of image. I feel some 
times that I should try to synthesize them 
into an all-inclusive way of working—but 
that may be asking too much, since they 
are probably too intrinsically different 
That is, I feel the old urge to be bold, to 
be unfettered, to smash and splash my way 
into dramatic juxtapositions, while at the 
same time I seek greater and greater sub- 
tlety. But when I am in the midst of deli- 
cately feeling my way along with over- 
tones and gentler jewel-like encrustations, 
I suddenly think, this is effete as hell, and 
have the urge to tear into it with some 
mad red splashes. 

A new thing which I have cut out as a 
problem is to work wet in wet—a la 
prima, which is exciting because it’s so 
difficult. I found that when it works, the 
effects are stronger, richer and more real 
than any other way. One uses tons of 
paint this way, often to end by scraping it 
all off, and just as often, to end by a 
muddy morass of nothing. But in the few 
cases where it has come off, the results 
have been tremendously satisfying 

Another thing which has become quite 
evident is the heavy use of white every 
where. (Maybe because it’s cheap!) I seem 
to feel the need for it constantly 
used not as white, but as light 

During the period when I couldn't 
paint, I did hundreds of drawings I dis- 
covered some wonderful white paper, semi 
translucent, which I get from the fish 
market 


white, 


18¢ a pound. I draw with oils on 
this, which takes very well—and for wood 
cuts it’s every bit as good as much more 
expensive paper. 

I let a really awful thing happen—lI re- 
applied for the Fulbright—(this time it 
was much simpler—only one reference 
necessary) and got to the point where they 


wrote, asking for actual examples « 
work. The only thing was 


f my 
it was sent to 
my former address and my ex-roommate 
neglected to tell me of the letter before | 
went home at Xmas. When I returned, it 
was too late; the deadline had passed, the 
final meeting of the jury had taken place, 
and I was out. There's nothing to do when 
something like that happens, except to 
shrug it off. No real lesson can be learned 
from it, no consolation evcked or com- 
forting rationalization. Saddest words of 
tongue or pen, etc. All I can do is try 
again next year 

I want very much to hear all about you 
work and the department 
I often think of the talks we had, and your 
counsels are a constant factor in my work- 
ing. I hope you find the time to write 
sooner than I did! 

Affectionately and thoughtfully, 


and your 


Collected Sayings 


Clay is fired in a kiln. The sculptor must 
view fully his work from every angle, 
where the painter works only facing his 
canvas. The sculptor must have finely 
chiseled features. A relief sculptor is very 
flat and has no dimensions. The sculptor in 
doing this has to make the object look 
three-dimensional on all sides. He tries to 
make the communicator wonder what's on 
the other side 

The sculptor has to take away to create 
and the painter has to add. Therefore, a 
sculptor must be careful not to take away 
too much, for Ae can't cover Ais with more 
paint. The best tool for the sculptor is the 
human hand 

An artist has a right to paint with his 
interpretation if his prospective is good 
He should always put background behind 
each picture. A good start on depth can 
be obtained through partial shading 

Some children are very unaware of art 
except for childish drawings done by them 
selves of their homes or families 

Art is not a matter of questions and 
answers but rather like religion and just 
except i M. Y 
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ART THROUGH THE AGES 


These statements were compiled from papers 
and remarks of students in Elementary Educa 
tion mostly Freshmen, who took the author's 
course in Art Appreciation in a well-known 


Midwestern museum.—Ed 


Pre-historic man gave us some of the 
first fundamentals of art, as in the Pre- 
Olithic period. These cave men used dies 
from berries, charcoal and sharp instru- 
ments 

The Egyptians then came along with 
their wood-carvings, pyramids and small 
use of color. The Egyptian culture was 
one of very wealthy rich and extremely 
poor poverty. The Egyptians always draped 
their dead carefully and then buried them 
with herbs and spices between the sheets 
The mummies also were a form of art 
that was influenced by religion. They put 
little carved workers in the tombs. The 
Egyptian laborer was just what his name 
implies 

In its prime they used stone and not too 
much lumber. Their art has been very well 
preserved for its age. The earliest example 
we have (in the Museum) is about 4000 
A.D. Egyptian sculpture is more relief 
sculpture than contemporary. The Egyp 
tians painted full-face views cf the body 
and practiced fronticism. The pyramids 
themselves are still a mystery to us as to 
their art and mathematical abilities 

The Greeks, Romans and Assyrians took 
art and improved on it. Around 500 B.¢ 
there came into being the Greek art which 
was being noticed by all. They had Ionic 
columns. Columns is the key-note to 
Classicism. They believed in the partici- 
pation of bodily exercises. They wanted to 
strive for attainment in all things. What 
today is called “‘classic’’ could b 


origi 
nated from their sculpture 
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as Revised by College Freshmen 


Marjorie Young 


The Greeks would often electorate their 
pottery with various god's. The skin of 
their sculpture was smooth and the hair 
was perfect, which gave the effect or 
sense of non-reality 

The Roman influence of arch and dome 
can be seen in the Greek amphitheater. 
Here much architecture can be found 
The men of this time were known to wear 
broad-brimmed hats and steal armour. 

In the Medieval times their daily life 
was mostly of religion and their thoughts 
were of people as humans. Art wasn't 
done too much except for the monks who 
wrote tapestries and wooden figures of 
Mary and Christ. When they painted 
people the landscape in back was noth- 
ing—maybe only a rock. Much flesh was 
painted green, then pink. The Cloister 
was the place where objects dealing with 
the Cloister can be found. It was built 
to look like a Cloister. In Mid-evil times 
the church was trying to emphasize it- 
self. Realism did not occur to them. Their 
figures were elongated to fit the pillars. In 
their buildings they used the floating brace 
which they called a flying burtis, as post 
and mantle were lacking in height and 
weight. Two impotent forms of architec 
ture were churches and monasteries. It 
took quite a long time to carve a cathe- 
dral 

During the Renaissance period, artists 
took a new look at the human race and 
began painting portraits. At this time the 
arts really revived. Some of their paint- 
ings are so real and home-like that if 
we wore the same dress as they did, it 
would be like looking in a mirror. 

The Venetian age followed with no 
outstanding contribution. Painting styles 
were changed by the anatomical discovery 
of the body 




















16th and 17th century, 
architecture was very important and merely 
served its purpose. The Swiss Room of 
this period (in the Museum) shows the 


During the 


excellent craftsmanship of the Dutch 
Seventeenth century Dutch painting is one 
of space and infinity—it just goes on and 
on. 

Up to the 19th century paintings were 
very realistic, told a story. The develop- 
ment, thus far, had been through close 
detail, through mere dots of expression, 
or the painting of a subject as it was 
rather than seen through the artist. The 
Greek revival was the translation of the 
Federal into Greek. 

Then came the Industrial Revolution 

Abstract art was started previous to this 
time but has not been popularized till just 
recently. Everything now has the modern 
trend. Modern homes, furniture, factory 
buildings, show modern methods of doing 
everything—as for example the units in- 
stead of the three R’s for education. In 
architecture the trend now seems to be 
that buildings are designed for a definite 
purpose. 

The International style of architecture 
is aesthetical because it uses cubism with 
its geometric lines. The contemporary 
painter tries to attract the communicator’s 
attention with the intention of his art. 


Glossary 


Abstract: when you take away from one 
object and add to another 

Architecture: a form of sculpture used in 
building 

Art, Modern: an abstract view of an object 
at a precise moment 

Blending: application of one or more 
colors for various effects 

Bronze: something like a metal 

Cantilever: something that is balanced on 
a rock 


Color, Complementary: colors which are 


flattering to them 
Cubanism: where everything is square 


Flying burtis: that which holds the cathed- 


ral in place 


Ground: basic thing you start with in art, 


such as a tree trunk 


Mobiles were begun by Alexandra Culver. 
Contemporary art is the modern form of 
drawing and, though it is abstract in 
many ways, aft is represented. The con- 
temporary period is still in existence and 
very much active. 

In the Oriental period they did quite a 
bit of scratching on their powder-boxes 
and trays. 

SUMMARY: To trace the styles through 
history, it can be done in this way. First 
was the very flat, expressionless figures, 
From there the change was gradual to the 
one of expression in the face, which is 
by then the most important part. Then in 
America there was a relapse in the arts 
till the artists relearned the techniques. 
When they had developed their technique, 
they broke away from the convention until 
they developed the free style of the con- 
temporary artist. 

“Degas was the painter who first 
started the fleshtones of the faces. La Tula 
Triex continued this sort of painting after 
Degas passed away. Monet was the chaser 
of light; he painted water-lilies all day 
and night 

* Durant went out and consulted Na- 
ture, then he came back and got the advice 
of other artists. 

But when you stop to think about 
it, we really are lucky to have color. 


Gustard: a kind of egg paint 

Impressionalism: usually very hazy but 
popular by many artists 

Line: that which has only length 

Mobile: a suspended sculptor 

Paint, other kinds: Egg-temporia, caustic 
and encaustic 

Painting, Contemporary: the three kinds: 
artistic, religious and homey 

Realism: trying to make an object or sub- 
ject look as human as possible 

Sculpture, Relief: what the artist does 
while resting; sculpture that has no 
purpose and is connected with its orig- 
inal beginnings; related to relief paint- 
ing 

Texture: the quality of lines used to show 
pattern 
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Hand-drawn Slides For Use With Photographic Slides 


Standing at the slide cabinet picking out 
slides for a talk, we all suffer those mo- 
ments when a needed slide is not there, 
and when even a rough sketch of the slide 
would be valuable to use, could we but 
produce it on the screen or the blackboard. 
When we sketch or make a diagram on the 
blackboard (for example, to show a de- 
sign idea in a building or in a painting 
we are analyzing) the performance some- 
times gets out of hand. We could make 
the drawing on paper, but the blackboard 
holds hazards. To avoid drawing on the 
board, we go ahead and describe in words 
the image in our minds, all the time 
knowing that the image should be pres- 
ent in a drawing for our students to see. 
For such moments we need hand-drawn 
were it possible to make them 
quickly and easily. Such slides would be 
useful not only for ambitious drawings, 
but also for simple ground plans, a list 


slides 


of books, the words we spell out for 
students each year—simple slides which 
could be prepared carefully in advance 

Happily enough there are a number of 
ways by which an ordinary person can 
draw or paint slides directly, quickly and 
easily. Given below is one procedure. It 
is, I believe, the easiest and the quickest, 
and the most generally usefui procedure 
for most people: a pencil drawing. The 
drawing is done on a blank slide of plastic 
which takes the familiar pencil very much 
as does paper. And, more suitable than 
ordinary paper, the plastic is translucent, 
thus allowing a draughtsman to trace a 
sketch or picture easily. The drawing can 
be in rough, stick-figure style (and in such 
spontaneous style the idea or purpose of 
the slide may be most effectively ex 
pressed); or, the plastic sheets will permit 
the subtlest lines and gradated tones which 
are possible with a pencil on paper. The 
only hurdle is a small, initial one—obtain 
ing the plastic sheets and a few other 
materials which are noted below 
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A Pencil Drawing Slide 


Make a pencil sketch to use as copy for 
your slide, or use a picture in a book or 
another slide as copy. Regular slide size is 
31, by 4 inches, and the copy should be 
this size minus about 4% inch margin at 
each edge. If you use a 2 by 2 inch pro- 
jector, your drawing has to be simple in- 
deed 

Trace the sketch in lead pencil on a 
blank slide of frosted cellulose acetate. 
(Such slides are available at some art 
stores; or, perhaps cheaper, order large 
sheets of cellulose acetate, cut to slide 
size, from a paper supply company or 
from an artist materials company. A satis- 
factory thickness for the acetate is .010 
inches.) A very soft pencil is generally 
best to use (e.g. Ebony, Eberhard Faber 
no. 6325, gives a very black line. Also 
try 3B, 2B, 2H, and other pencils to se- 
cure various black and grey lines.) If you 
have difficulty keeping the slide in the 
right place over the sketch, fasten it down 
with a bit of gummed tape. If the sketch 
shows through the slide too clearly and 
thus confuses you in drawing, slip a piece 
of tracing paper between sketch and slide. 
Bear heavily on contours, and make grey 
tones a little darker than you think they 
should be 

Check the value of greys and blacks by 
holding the slide up to a window or light. 
In doing this you will find that blacks and 
greys look slightly paler than they did 
when the slide lay on the paper. 

Erasure: to lighten or remove lines and 
tones, use ordinary art gum and rubber 
erasers. A razor blade or knife can be used 
to scratch out an obstinate line. In using 
a blade avoid digging grooves which will 
show up when the slide is projected. 

Title: turn the slide lower edge to top, 
and write the title in the upper margin; 
and put a black dot for the projector op- 
erator in the upper right corner. Do this 











before going on to the next step, below 
Spray the frosted surface of the slide 


with clear plastic from a 
(Clear plastic in pint pressure cans is sold 
in hardware stores, stationery shops, and 
artist material stores.) The spray serves an 
important purpose: if left unsprayed, the 
slide in projection though 
made on grey paper; when sprayed, the 
projected slide appears to have been 
drawn on white paper, and thus has 
values up to white. Spray in short at- 
tacks rather than 
heavily with the plastic. Hold the slide 
up to the light to see if the background 
has become quite clear. If not, spray again 
after a moment. The spray dries in a few 
seconds, and the slide is ready for use 
No binding is needed on 3144 by 4 
inch slides; however, if you have been 
bold enough to make a 2 by 2 inch slide 
you will need to tape it to a cover glass 
or insert it in a cardboard mount. 

Put your slide in the projector and enjoy 
it. It is very satisfying to see your draw- 
ing, mural size, on the screen—and more 
satisfying when you show it in class, for 
you know that your students can really 


pressure can. 


appears as 


dousing the - slide 


see the special image you are talking 
about. 
Making slides, you will find, leads to 


making more slides. Lighthearted explana 
tion for this is that you enjoy making 
slides, and that you see how hand-drawn 
slides can break into the relentless succes 
sion of photographic slides on the screen 
and liven things up. But to speak more 
soberly, the actual act of planning and 
making of slides opens up avenues in 
your thought and in your teaching, which 
you are inspired to follow and investigate 
further. 

As for your thought about a subject 
you are teaching (apart from how you 
teach it):—through making slides you 
become quite attentive to graphic images 


For news of museum activities, lectures, 
and publications on an international scale 
see La Chronique des Arts, supplement of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 





that occur to you, the two-dimensional and 
three-dimensional schemes and diagrams 
that take form in your mind and stand for 
ideas. You are stimulated to materialize 
such images in drawings, and, as the act 
of drawing reveals incompleteness in your 
directed toward clari- 
fication and rounding out of your ideas. 

As for your teaching:—during the act 
of planning and making slides, different 
possibilities for the presentation of your 
continually you, and 
to be tried out then or later. For 
example, having worked out a slide to 


thought, you are 


thought occur to 


have 


suddenly see 
that such an idea can better be presented 
in a series of three progressive slides than 
And incidentally, you may find 
that drawing three such slides takes less 


explain an idea, you may 


in one 


time than making one, overloaded slide. 

Technically, while working with sharp 
pencils and dull ones, in making neat tones 
and scrubby, atmospheric tones, you will 
or stumble onto special effects 
which can make a slide more 
Even the spraying procedure (presented 


above as simply to raise the background 


discover! 


expressive 


tone from grey to white) holds possibili- 


ties. For, instead of an even spray over 
the total 
single swipe of spray, or a single blast 
of spray, will strengthen the meaning of 


some slide.:Such naturally occurring ideas 


slide surface, you find that a 


stimulate you to make more telling slides 
little 
tracted to experimentation 
terials listed above, and with other ma- 
terials as well. In this you will run into 
dead ends and great discoveries. As you go 


Given a time, you may be at- 


with the ma- 


on, I would be most interested in hearing 
from you. In the next years as teachers 
experiment with ways to make slides by 
hand, and ways to use them, our means 
for teaching should be extended. 
JOHN ALLCOTT 
University of North Carolina 


much 


For comments on the 29th Biennale of 
Venice, see L’Oeil, September, 1958, article 
by Francoise Choay; and Arts, September, 
1958, article by Bernard Denvir (reprinted 


from The Spectator). 
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THE MUSEO DEL PATRIARCA OF 


Spain is probably second to no country 
in Europe in the possession of splendid 
ecclesiastical collections and museums. In 
the field of conservation and restoration, 
much valuable work has been done within 
the past decade so that these treasures are 
now more readily available to the scholarly 
public for study and enjoyment 

The so-called Museo del Patriarca is a 
part of the Real Colegio y Seminario de 
Corpus Christi de Valencia, to give it its 
proper name. An oasis of peace and the 
pleasures of the spirit in the heart of the 
city, it looks out across the square to the 
University which in a sense it comple- 
ments. The library, archives, and musical 
collection of rare and early items alone 
would constitute a valid claim to fame. 
The church with its numerous chapels, 
also endowed by the founder and richly 
decorated, is important in the world of 
Catholicism for its special cult of the 
Eucharist, in rites which are solemnized 
with the utmost pomp and splendor. The 
organ is superb and the music famous 

The founder was the Blessed Juan de 
Ribera, Patriarch of Antioch, Archbishop, 
Viceroy and Captain-General of Valencia 
and Chancellor of the University of Va 
lencia whose charter had been confirmed 
in 1502 by Alexander VI (Borgia), a Va 
lencian Pope. Active under Felipe II and 
III, Ribera was a great pedagogue who 
adapted the classic university formula to 
the uses of a theological college so suc- 
cessfully that it was not only first in Va- 
lencia but has functioned continuously to 
the present day. Fairly fortunate as to 
preservation, it is now the most vital and 
imposing monument left in Valencia and 
its most wonderful treasure-house of art 
It is indeed one of the richest in all Spain 

The construction of what is probably 
the most important building of the Valen- 
cian Renaissance was in charge of Ribera, 
with Guillem del Rey as architect (al 
though the plans are said to have been by 
Herrera) and the assistance of many other 
able artists about whom something is 
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VALENCIA 


known due to the survival of the archives. 
A large square block, the mass is lightened 
by round arches across the south and east 
ends, gallery fashion. The fine cloister, 
also by Guillem del Rey, round-arched, 
Doric below with Ionic columns in the 
second storey, makes a marvellous setting 
for a statue of the founder by Mariano 
Benlliure. A skillful use of Talavera lustre 
tiles adds greatly to the decorative effect. 

Valencia was an early centre of printing 
and the library, in addition to its twenty 
thousand or so of fine modern books, pos- 
sesses 750 incunabula and 2650 volumes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A Bible of 1540 has marginal notes in 
Ribera’s writing. Their collection of the 
entrancing romances of chivalry which 
Don Quixote so loved, is unusually good. 
The manuscripts include such gems as 
Olivares’ Book of Hours and a large num- 
ber from the suppressed monasteries, but 
also such mundane treasures as manu- 
scripts of Lope de Vega’s plays. Now the 
repository of the archives of Valencia 
(36,000 protocols, XIV-XIX century), it 
has an added importance for students of 
history. The document in which Isabel the 
Catholic pledged her jewels to aid in the 
conquest of Granada is of special interest 

The museum is really in two parts. The 
Chapel of the Monument or of the Puris- 
sima, also by Rey in a rather severe Corin- 
thian, has an elaborately frescoed ceiling 
by Thomas Hernandez. Three fine Ribaltas 
hang here, Gethsemane, Christ Scourged, 
and the Entombment. Six magnificent fif- 
teenth century Flemish tapestries (before 
1420) of the Vices and Virtues, with 
Gothic lettering, enhance the splendor. In 
the Sacristy are Renaissance and Baroque 
objects in cases, embroideries and textiles 
in fine vestments, a silver altar frontal and 
jewels. A Mapamundi by ‘‘Plancius 
(Peter Platevoet, 1552-1622) remained 
unique of its kind until printed to com- 
memorate the first centenary of the dis- 
covery of America! 

An ancient stair connects this part with 


of Valencia 














a little vestibule which looks out on the 
lovely Renaissance court. This has a Plat 
eresque doorway opening on the street s 
that access to the adjoining rooms is als 
convenient. Some of these are small, others 
large, with marble floors and good lighting 
to enhance the attractive arrangement. The 
architect, Sr. D. 
charge of the remodeling and modern in 
stallation. In May 1954 the museum was 
officially opened by Mr. Dunn, American 
Ambassador to Spain. With fewer restric 
tions than before, it is now accessible to 
a wider public and many priceless objects 
still in other parts of the building may be 
seen also. These include a number of Ri 
baltas as the Beato Juan patronised Ribalta 
and Morales in particular. 

While the being 
(1583), Valencian sculpture was not at 


Carlos Soria, was in 


Colegio was built 
its best, so many of the artists’ names art 
foreign. But the splendid polychrome Im 
maculada in the chapel is generally given 
although _ the 


to Gregorio Hernandez, 


Crucifix is Fifteenth century German and 





El Greco: Adoration of the Shepherds, 


Museo del Patriarca, Valencia 


the Eleventh century cross of the Sala 
rectoral is from Mount Athos. Among 
seve! very fine censers and jewels, a 
Renaissance Custodia is especially note- 
wortny 

The magnificent collection of paintings 
ranges from illuminated manuscripts to 

ntemporary devotional subjects. Perhaps 


irticular interest are such superb early 
examples as the Dirck Bouts Calvary trip 
tych f the 


Reyes Catélicos, well dis 


played in a small rotunda, the Van der 
Goes and Gossaert. (¢ ATAVARZIO § Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, important 
for its influence, is still in keeping with 


Ribalta was 


historically 


Spanish taste a native Valen- 


an and so peculiarly at home here. His 
Last Supper hung above the altar for many 
years. The portrait of Blessed Juan de 


Ribera is unpretentious and direct but 
effectively to 


astuteness which characterised him 


convey the 
A re- 


Various saints, as 


nanages very 


table and paintings of 
S. Luis Beltran, make thas one of the most 
collections of Ribaltas. The mu- 


none 
notable 
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seum is indeed fortunate in possessing 
several very fine El Grecos, including a 
miniature of the Dream of St. Martin. The 
St. Francis Holding a Skull, one of the 
best of the 34 versions of this subject, La 
Camaldula (1593-97 and containing a 
landscape), and the Adoration of the Shep 
herds are in his most characteristic manner 
La Camaldula is now on temporary loan 
to the Prado. Ribera’s St. Bartholomeu 
shows his usual command of the medium 
Such well known Spanish artists as Pantoja 
de la Cruz, Sanchez Coello, Pedro de Or- 
rente, Navarrete (El Mudo), Zarifiena, 
Morales, Vincente Lopez, are well repre- 
sented by one or more examples. The 
painters active in Valencia are particularly 


ALEXANDER DORNER, 1893-1958 


Ortega y Gasset once described the 
greatest of Prussians, Emmanuel Kant, as 
a Viking philosopher’. This vivid title 
quickly brings to mind a type of modern 
Prussian who seems indeed to have in 
herited all the wide-ranging scope and 
spirit of his ancient crusading forebears 
It is the great good fortune of this coun 
try to have been presented by Adolf Hitler 
with many of these displaced Teuton 
Knights. Such a figure, in Ortega’s true 
sense a Viking philosopher, was Alex 
ander Dorner 

Dr. Dorner was born in Prussia and 
educated at Koenigsberg and _ Berlin 
where he received his Ph.D. Since then 
his principal positions have been Profes- 
sor of Art History and Director of the 
Museum in Hanover, Germany; Director 
of the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, 1938-1941; Lecturer in 
Fine Arts at Brown University, 1942 
1948; and Professor of Fine Arts and 
Aesthetics at Bennington College, 1948 
1957. He has written various books in 
the field of Art History, the most impor 
tant among them, The Way Beyond “ Art” 

The quotation marks around “Art” in 
the title of this book symbolize Dorner's 
protest against the separation of life and 
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complete, from Llanos and Yafiez de la 
Almedina or Juan de Juanes to contem- 
porary. Portaits, saints, or religious scenes 
mostly by Spanish artists, continue 
throughout the centuries to the present. 
Such a collection, brought together with 
care and forethought during the years 
when painting was flourishing in Valencia 
and for the most part undisturbed by poli- 
tical changes, is indeed invaluable and 
the Fathers are to be congratulated on their 
public spirit in making their treasures 
available to the literate public in suitable 
surroundings with a minimum of for- 
mality 
WALTER W. S. COOK 
New York University 


art in our time. The title itself announces 
a Crusader’s expedition down “the only 
road toward a re-integration of art, his- 
tory, aesthetics and the art museum with 
actual life.’ Art can no longer be the 
segregation of beauty in picture frames, 
of artists in colonies or of their work in 
museums. In Alexander Dorner’s new 
world art will be one with science, with 
commerce and industry, with education 
in a word, with life. But such a “re-in- 
tegration’’ can only take place after ar- 
tists have stopped searching for truth 
through allegedly eternal principles or 
through schools or styles of any sort and 
have, instead, immersed themselves in the 
most urgent affairs of their own time. It 
is not surprising that The Way Beyond 
Art’ was dedicated to John Dewey, 
another passionate pragmatist, who was 
something of a Viking himself, and as 
concerned as Alexander Dorner to rescue 
Beauty from her imprisonment in the 
dungeon of the traditional Absolute 
Dorner's brilliant career as a museum 
director would seem to be an ironic con- 
tradiction to this bold, pragmatic philoso- 
phy of unity. How could the traditional 
museum, a temple of relics and master- 
pieces wrenched from life and smothered 














in decorum, be used as an instrument to 
serve the very unity it negates ? 


Some recollections of Dr. Dorner at 
the time of his curatorship of the Rhode 
Island School of Design Museum might 
be helpful to anyone facing this apparent 
paradox. There were surprises in store 
for a young art student returning after 
extensive studies at college and art school 
to the Providence museum. Gone were 
the quiet rooms of glass cases and pol- 
ished floors and endless objects against 
unobtrusive walls. In the center of the 
first room lay a mummy bathed in pin 
point illumination. A Babylonian lion, an 
Egyptian bas relief and other relics of the 
ancients kept glowing company from the 
surrounding walls. Down the adjoining 
corridor the terra cotta and black of Greek 


vases sang against Mediterranean blue 
paint. And just beyond in the Gothic 
room a stained glass window shone 


through the gloom. 

The tall man with steel blue eyes and 
duelling scar who brought these moments 
of Mesopotamia, Hellas and Chartres into 
the heart of 20th century Providence 
could occasionally be seen moving rapidly 
through the or talking with 
staccato animation to students or visitors 
He might be describing the thesis of his 


corridors 


GALKA SCHEYER 


She really was called Emmy and was 
born in Braunschweig, Germany in the 
year 1889. The name Galka, which means 
“jackdaw,” was given her by Jawlensky 
as the result of a dream of his. At the age 
of 16 years she left her hometown to 
study painting, sculpture and music in 
England, France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. In 1916 she saw in Lausanne an ex- 
hibition of paintings by immigrant Rus- 
sian artists. Among them hung Jawlensky’s 
famous canvas, “The Hunchback,” painted 
in 1911. Miss Galka Scheyer immediately 
fell in love with this picture and sought 
at once to make the acquaintance of the 
artist. What she saw in Jawlensky’s studio 
impressed her so deeply that she decided 
to give up her own painting and hence- 








next week's lecture on the history of the 
chair, or terrifying some young paintet 
with a forecast of the doom of easel 
painting, or confounding a salon of Prov- 
idence intellectuals with a dense but elo- 
quent talk on the dissolution of Baroque 
perspective. 

People were Alexander Dorner’s main 
concern as he asked himself how mu- 
seums might become a more vital force. 


“How could art collections improve 
the lives of the individual students 
and of adults coming from different 
professions and strata of society? 
Was it really possible to represent 
by such a reorganization the idea 
that art evolution was a gradual ap- 
proach to an absolute, collective and 
spiritual truth which would eventu- 
ally unite us all and help us to over- 
spontaneous 


come the powers of 


change ?’’* 


It should be noted, therefore, that one 
of Dr. Dorner’s most conspicuous achieve- 
ments was the striking increase in gen- 
eral attendance at the museum including 
people not from the educated and privi- 
leged sections of Providence 

PeccGy Mowry GUMMERE 
Barrytown, N. Y 


forth to dedicate herself to furthering the 
work of the great Russian painter 

Shortly after the war she organized 
exhibits of Jawlensky work in numerous 
them Braunschweig. Even 
under the difficult conditions of the times 
no problem seemed too, great as to hinder 
her in arranging these exhibitions. In 
1920 she wrote an article about Jaw- 
lensky for Paul Westheim’s Art Journal, 
Kunstblatt. More and more she felt her- 
self to be a prophet patron of a new art, 
not only that of Jawlensky, but also of 
with whom she had 
quainted through him. Among these were 


cities, among 


others become ac- 


* The Way Beyond “Art’, New York, 
1947, p. 17. 
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in particular such men as Klee, Kandin- 
sky and Feininger, but also Archipenko 
and Segall. ‘True to myself and to my 
ideal,” she wrote, “I must go my way, 
though homeless as the Wandering Jew, 
yet carrying a banner. And this I will ex- 
change for nothing, for only I can carry it, 
and I know this in humility.’ It is under- 
standable that her family could awaken 
very little enthusiasm for her idea, which 
must necessarily have appeared to them 
peculiar. Galka then went to the Weimar 
Bauhaus, not as a teacher but as a guest, 
upon invitation of Klee’s family, with 
whom she stayed. Here she wrote to Jaw- 
lensky, saying that she lived deeply en- 
grossed in Klee's early sketches. She wrote 
that for her Klee's were the greatest of 
contemporary sketches, as were Jawlen 
sky's paintings the greatest of any artist of 
the day. She found Klee's lines to embody 
a unique life and to lead, even in his 
earliest childhood drawings, to an expres 
sion independent of outside influences. She 
wrote further: “Klee is an extraordinary 
man—gracious, poised, harmonious and 
charming—a unique person. I go daily to 
his studio to see what he is painting and 
to examine intently everything he has 
created. Nearly every day the Klee family 
plays music together. Most frequently 
I hear Bach and Mozart. And I lie, dream 
and live, and ring with a thousand tones.” 

The dreaming, however, was not per 
mitted to endure, for she allowed nothing 
to intervene in her efforts to bring the new 
art to the attention of the world. The tur- 
moil of the depression destroyed many 
plans, and this induced Miss Scheyer to 
travel to America, in order to represent 
the new German art especially Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Kandinsky and Klee, to whom 
she referred as the “Blue Four.” This name 
she chose in remembrance of the “Blue 
Horsemen” and ‘because blue is a spiritual 
color.”” In May 1924 she arrived in New 
York. From there she sent out thousands 
of pamphlets to all American universities, 
museums and art associations to offer them 
her exhibits and lectures. In very illustra 
tive reports to her “four Blue Kings” she 
described her manifold experiences as 
their “appointed ambassador.’ She had her 
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first results in San Francisco, where she 
held her first lecture in a hotel. At a re- 
ception for the composer Ernest Bloch at 
the conservatory she showed her first 
exhibit of “The Blue Four.’ Shortly 
thereafter she was asked to arrange a 
travelling exhibit for all the museums in 
the West. She set up the pictures around 
her desk and spoke about them with 
enthusiasm. “I do not wish mass results, 
but quality, and so more and more people 
are starting to love them.” She hoped to 
plant in the hearts of the people the love 
which she herself felt toward the work of 
the new art. That was all she lived for. 
She was not onesided and prejudiced in 
making the selection for her exhibits. It 
was the art of the “Blue Horsemen” which 
lay closest to her heart. 

She earned her livelihood principally by 
giving painting courses for children and 
pedagogical lectures. She had always felt a 
love for children’s art. Twice a week she 
taught classes in Pasadena and Los An- 
geles. For parents she gave lectures on 
‘free, imaginative and creative painting 
In the hills at Hollywood she had built a 
small house which she called “Blue 
Heights." There she gathered all her be- 
loved pictures about her. There she re- 
ceived as guests those who loved the new 
art as she did. With others she would have 
nothing to do, for she was very self-willed 
person. In the meantime she had become 
a celebrity in Hollywood. Through her in- 
fluence modern art became a topic of con- 
versation in society. In 1936 she wrote: “I 
am the fashion, and there they all sit play- 
ing the flute—the millionaires and film 
stars; How interesting! But what is really 
important to me? To kindle a little light 
in one another's soul. Thus I give over 
and over again that which is best and to 
me the holiest, though I very clearly see 
that most come only out of curiosity and 
vanity 

Emmy Galka Scheyer died in 1945. Her 
estate was given into the custody of the 
museum in Pasadena 

CLEMENS WEILER 
Weishaden Art Musuem 
JOHANNA SCHLEGTENDAI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Serra Orlando 


Excavations at 


The Princeton University Expedition to 
Sicily excavated at Serra Orlando from 
March 22 to June 21 under the direction 
of Professor Richard Stillwell, assisted by 
a staff of eight, including three graduate 
students of the Department of Art and 
Archaeology and a Swedish student whose 
stipend was contributed by the King of 
Sweden. About sixty local 
were employed. Exploration was divided 
between four areas: the Hellenistic Agora, 
where on the east side a long covered hall 


workmen 


was exposed; the region just west of the 
sanctuary of Demeter and Kore that had 
been excavated in 1957; a new area some 
four hundred yards southwest of the 
Agora; and the Cittadella at the eastern 
extremity of the site. In addition to the 
covered hall on the eastern boundary of 
the Agora a section was opened up in the 
southwestern angle of the 
Among many constructions of the second 
and first centuries B.C. was found a mas 
sive stone offertory box from which over 
150 bronze coins, mostly of the third and 
second were 
area west of the Demeter 
vealed a complex of rooms chiefly de 
voted to cult 
remains of two altars and a large quantity 
of terracotta votive figurines. The 
striking of these was a series of nearly 
life-size female busts 


open space 


centuries, recovered, The 


Sanctuary reé 
purposes as shown by the 
most 


wearing the polo 


crown associated with Demeter. In_ the 
same area, but at the lowest level, were 
tombs of the late neolithic period, about 


2000 B.C., indicating that the prehistoric 
occupation of Serra Orlando had not been 
confined to the Cittadella but had extended 
all along the ridge to the west. Southwest 
of the Agora two interesting building 
complexes came to light. The first was a 
large structure of excellent 
masonry dating from the first half of the 
third century B.C., but remodelled several 
times in succeeding periods. Its original 
purpose is still uncertain, but it may have 
been planned as a palaistra. Between it 
and the Agora lay a small Demeter San 


quadrated 





Season of 1958 


tuary essentially similar in plan to the one 
found in 1957. 
of terracotta figurine fragments and several 


It, too, contained a mass 


well preserved busts of the Demeter type, 
above. The 
close correspondence of the two plans 
should furnish interesting material for the 
Demeter-Kore cult in the 
the Cittadella further evidence 


similar to those mentioned 


study of the 
area. On 
of prehistoric settlement was found, as 
remains of the archaic pe- 
the most striking objects 


a fine gorgon antehx, that once dec- 


well as many 
riod. Two of 
were 
orated the end of a roof tile, and an ante- 
form of a Maenad’s 


fix in the head, in 


preservation. As a bonus at the 


perfect 
very end of the season, there were found 
most of the large, late 
red-figured volute crater. On one 


Herakles’ 


combat with the Amazons: on the 


fragments of a 
archaic 
side of the neck is a scene of 
other, 
a symposium. The work may confidently 
be attributed to Euthymides, a master of 
the late sixth century 
to the valued 
object until the Greek settlement of Serra 
Orlando (Morgantina) was 
sacked by the Sicilian leader 
159 B.C 


An antique repair 
vase shows that it was a 


taken and 
Duc etius, in 


Information Wanted 


Cypriote Antiquities 
Sif 


I prepare an inventory of Cypriote an- 
tiquities in museums and private collec- 
tions and I wonder if you could help me 
know of 


written 


by asking your readers if they 


or have Cypriote objects. I have 


to many museums and institutions all 
over the world, but it is difficult to come 
into contact with private collectors. I shall 
be very grateful if people having Cypri- 
ote objects would communicate with me 
Institute, 29 


Street, Ath- 


address The Swedish 
( Boukourestiou ) 


under 
Jan Smuts 
ens, Greece 

PAUL ASTROM 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


Personnel 


At Columbia University, joining the 
staff as instructors, fall, 1958, were John 
Haskins, Louis Hawes, and John M 
Schnorrenberg. Otto J. Brendel is lecturer 
during 1957-1958 for the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Jane Gaston Mahle 
has been elected to the Board of Gover 
nors and the Board of Editors of the Chi 
nese Art Society. On a Fulbright research 
grant, Philip Gould is studying in France 
this year. Ilene Haering of Barnard Col 
lege is studying in Munich on a Fels Fel 
lowship 

Edward R 
school of the Dayton Art Institute, on sab 


urrougns, aean ( tne 
Burrougl f tl 


batical leave during the fall semester 
visited European art schools and museums 
John M. King, head of the department of 
painting and drawing, was acting dean 
luring his absence 

At the University of Florida, visiting ar 
tist Ernest Briggs taught advanced paint 
ing during the fall semester. George Lock 
wood has been appointed assistant profes 
sor of art and is supervising the basi 
courses in design. Kenneth Kerslake, for 
merly of the University of Illinois, is in 
structing an expanded program in print 
making. Robert Ebersole is on leave fot 
the second year in Lima as design consult 
ant to the Peruvian government under the 
Point IV program 

At Harvard as visiting lecturer for the 
Ackerman 
historian from the University of California 
at Berkeley and Editor-in-Chief of The 
Art Bulletin. Other appointments at Har 


year—James S architectural 


vard: Joachim Gaehde, assistant professor 
in the Medieval field, and Dr. Bernice F 
Davidson, instructor in fine arts. During 
the spring semester the ranks will be 
swelled by the arrival of Professor Ernst 
Gombrich of the Warburg Institute at the 
University of: London, Dr. Sirapie Der 
Neressian of Dumbarton Oaks, and Mr 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Edward Forbes, Di 
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rector Emeritus of the Fogg, was honored 
on his eighty-fifth birthday at a ceremony 
in which he was appointed the first hon- 
orary fellow of the International Institute 
of Conservation. It was also announced 
that an Edward Waldo Forbes prize had 
been established. This will be awarded 
from time to time for conspicuous service 
in conservation 
Gustav Ecke, professor of Far Eastern 
art at the University of Hawaii, visited 
mid-west and east coast museum collec- 
tions last summer gathering material for 
his forthcoming book on Chinese painting. 
Stuart Purser, from the University of 
Florida, is serving as visiting professor of 
art at Los Angeles State College. 
Instructors at Mount Holyoke this year 
are Elaine P. Loeffler and Jean C. Harris. 
Edward Corbett has returned from a leave 
spent at Sophie Newcomb as visiting pro- 
fessor of painting, and Dorothy Cogswell 
after a year as a Fulbright lecturer at the 
National Art School in Sydney, Australia 
Dr. Harry J. Carroll, Jr., who heads the 
classics department at Pomona College, 
has been named acting chairman of the 
art department for the academic year fol- 


lowing the departure of Peter Selz to the 
Museum of Modern Art. Mr. William M. 
Hill of the faculty is directing the college 
gallery 

Thomas J. McCormick, formerly direc- 
tor of the Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and chairman 
of the art department at Wells College, 
Aurora, New York. He succeeds William 
Sener Rusk upon his retirement 

Winners in a national print competition 


sponsored by Print Exhibitions, and 


awarded one man shows, were Robert M 


Freimark, of Ohio University, Warrington 
Colescott of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Clay Walker of Lorraine, Ohio. 
Francis de Erdely, professor of fine arts 
at the University of Southern California, 











Lawrence Calcagno (left) visiting artist at Uni 
versity of Illinois art department for 1958- 
1959, with graduate students in painting, Bruce 
Dean, Charles Forsythe, and H. Irving Gates 


has just been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Art of London. 

Sister Mary Corita and Sister Magdalen 
Mary of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles 
made a cross country lecture tour during 
December. Sister Mary Corita’s serigraphs 
are being shown at the Los Angeles Mu- 
nicipal Tower Gallery, Akron Art Institute 
and Rockhurst College, Kansas City. Oil 
paintings by students of Sister Magdalen 
Mary were shown at the National Housing 
Center in Washington. Mosaics by her stu- 
dents were exhibited at Santa Barbara in 
January ; they are to be at Racine Art Asso 
ciation, Wisconsin the last of January and 
part of February and the Cooper Union 
Museum during March. Sister Magdalen 
Mary is the author of Mosaics for Ever) 
one, available for sale at 
Heart College. 

Mayo Bryce, Professor of Arts and Edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College has 
been named Specialist in Education in the 
Arts in the U.S. Office.of Education 

At Pennsylvania State University, Win 
ston Weisman has been named head of the 
department of art, and George S. Zoretich, 
associate head. Mr. Weisman is an art his- 
torian, Mr. Zoretich an artist-teacher 

Nathan Oliveira, who received the MFA 
degree at the California College of Arts 
and Crafts, exhibited his paintings in No- 
vember at the Alan Gallery, New York. 

Eight paintings by Everett Spruce of the 
University of Texas have been reproduced 
in color in the first portfolio of the Blaffer 
series of Southwestern Art. 


Immaculate 


Frederick Hartt of Washington Univer- 
sity, Saint Louis, gave three lectures on 
Renaissance art at Yale University in No- 
vember. Mr. Hartt’s Julio Romano has just 
been published by the Yale University 
Press 

Balcomb Greene of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology held an exhibition of 
recent canvasses at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, New York 

Ulfert Wilke, recently returned from 
Japan, held an exhibition of work done in 
Japan together with some of the Japanese 
works of art he collected there, in the art 
gallery of the University of Louisville, 
where Mr. Wilke has resumed his teach 
ing 

[Two new faculty members have joined 
the Department of Art History at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin: David Loshak for 
merly at Michigan State and Frank Horl- 
beck who received his doctor's degree last 
year at the Courtauld Institute, London 

The Institute of Fine Arts of New 
York University announced four new ap- 
pointments for this year. Peter H. von 
Blanckenhagen, classical specialist will be 
visiting professor in the second semester; 
Colin Eisler, on leave from Yale, is 
teaching a course on Netherlandish paint 
ing, first semester and Museum Training 
second semester; Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
Keck are teaching part-time courses on 
Conservation. The Institute plans to move 
into its new quarters, the James B. Duke 
House, 78th Street and Fifth Avenue, this 
winter. Horst W. Janson is preparing a 
book entitled Key Monuments of the His- 
tory of Art for Harry Abrams, Inc. Harry 
Bober’s monograph, The Coronation Book 
of Charles IV and Jeanne d’Evreux ap- 
pears this winter. Alexander Soper's Lit- 
erary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in 
China appears as a supplement in Artibus 
Asiae. Bates Lowry has received a grant 
for the creation of an Archive of Draw- 
Architects. Walter 
Friedlander is completing his study of 
Nicolas Poussin, to be published by Harry 
Abrams. Jose Lopez-Rey will be on leave 
during the second semester and plans to 


ines of Renaissance 


examine collections of Spanish painting in 
Moscow and Leningrad. Karl Lehmann 
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has been appointed William Allan Neil 
Smith College for the 
where he will lecture on 


son Professor at 
spring semester 
formative forces in Roman art 


General 


When the 
and Crafts gallery opened on October 12 
1958, it 


Arts 


) 


California College of 


represented a year of 
effort on the part of faculty 
administration, and as such warrants the 
congratulations of C.A.A 


most of us a new 


personal 


students and 


members. To 
building on campus 


means an item in the budget, the work 
of outside architects and builders. When 
they finish, we move in. On the campuses 


of our smaller private 


colleges it isnt 
that easy. The CCAC Center was designed 
materials 


by Professor Eric Stearne. The 


thousand feet of indoor dis- 
1200 feet of out 
door patio area were donated by business 
n the Bay Area. The con 
struction itself was done by staff and stu 
lents. As completed, the Center is one 
of the public 
centers in the San Francisco-Oakland com 


ror several 


play space as well as 


hirms operating 


most inviting exhibition 


munity It consists of four galleries 


equipped with specially designed show 


cases for small art objects as wel as 


movable display panels to permit a va 


riety of space divisions for larger works 
of art cork and 
pegboard to facilitate the installation of 
exhibits 


with specific 


Walls are covered in 


The outdoor patio is designed 
consideration to flexible ar- 
rangements for outdoor display. It has 
been landscaped by Antonio Bautista, and 
is well lighted so that it can be used at 
night as well as in daytime 


Root Clin- 
has been given to Hamil- 
Edward W. Root Art 

as a gallery for the 


The former homestead in 
ton, New York 
ton College as the 

Center. It will serve 
college. Joseph Trovato, of the Munson- 
W illiams-Proctor worked 
with Mrs. Edward Root in arranging the 
Much of the exhibi- 
loaned by the Insti- 
tute to which a large portion of the Root 


Institute, has 


exhibition program 
tion material will be 
collection of art was bequeathed 

Massachusetts last 


artment of art. The 
bers for the first year are 


The University of 
fall created a new def 
three staff men 


Paul F. Norton, chairman, teaching art 
history; Donald Matheson and Ian Mac- 
Iver, teaching the creative arts. The de 
partment will soon offer a major in art 
which will be possible through coopera 


other educational institu 
(Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 


tion with three 
tions in this area 


and Amherst) 





Designer Eric Stearne's sketch of the Exhibition 
Oakland 
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Center, California College of Arts and Crafts, 








Opening ceremonies at Tweed Gol 
lery, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch. Artists in the reception line 
from left Millard Sheets, Dong King 
man, Arnold Blanch and Fletcher Mar 
tin. Others are Mrs. Orozio Fumagolli 
and Mr. Tweed Gallery 
curator. Lower photograph shows the 


Fumagolli, 


gallery during the opening exhibition 


The 55-painting dedicatory exhibition 
at the Tweed Gallery, University of Min- 
nesota, Duluth branch, in mid-October 
contained works by Millard Sheets, Dong 
Kingman, Arnold Blanch, Fletcher Martin 
ind Will Barnet (all of whom attended 
the dedication) and Max Weber, Charles 
Burchfield, Philip Evergood and the late 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi. All of these artists had 
conducted one or more of the ten annual 
workshops in advanced painting during 
UMD summer sessions. 

The Tweed room of the gallery con 
tains paintings from the George P. Tweed 
Memorial art collection, dominated by 
Barbizon works. An all-glass entrance hall 
serving the gallery and the humanities 
building is a feature of the contemporary 
styling. National prize-winning architects 
Jyring & Whiteman of Hibbing, Minn., 
were the designers. In 1954 the firm won 
top award from Progressive Architecture 
for “the best design for any public build- 
ing scheduled for construction in 1954 
The gallery supplants the original Tweed 








gallery given in 1950 to the University 
of Minnesota by Mrs. Alice: Tweed Tuohy 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., has 
this year completed the restoration of its 
original building, Asa Packer Hall which, 
in post Civil War days contained the en- 


tire university. Built in 1869, and de 
signed by Edward Tuckerman Potter in 
Potsdam sandstone, it is typical of the 
Victorian Gothic style. It is now trans- 
formed into a modern University Center 
which provides gallery space for Lehigh’s 
growing art collections. These are to be 


found in informal settings throughout the 
building. In the gallery-arcade is Maurice 
Rouge, flanked by John 
Sloan's Balancing Rock, Gloucester Har- 


Prendergast's 


bor, and George Luk’s Boy with Bowl, 
Billy 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York, 


dedicated the Watson Fine Arts Building 
at the beginning of the Fall semester. 
Provided mainly through the generosity 
of Thomas J. Watson Sr. and his wife, 
although augmented by many other gifts, 
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the building houses the departments of 
music, dance and drama as well as art. 

Edgar Richardson, Director of the Ar- 
chives of American Art at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts announces that nearly 7000 
names of artists, dealers, critics and others 
associated with American art have been 
catalogued since the founding of the ar- 
chive in August, 1957. 

When the New York Sunday 
Magazine printed a reproduction of Mon 
drian's Trafalgar Square upside down and 
MOMA's 
publicity department) it was a Smith girl 
Miss Liv 
ingston added that she has had a 
of Trafalgar 


room for over a year 


Times 


in reverse (due to an error of 


who pointed out this “insult 
print 
hanging in her 
Which reminds us 


Square 


that a Smith sophomore we happen to be 
has made off with 
tures from home to hang in her room—an 
Avery, a Stuart Davis, and a Miro. If Miss 
Livingston wants to check on the way they 


related to, three pi 


are hung she will find them in Wilder 

Hall, second floor 
The Metropolitan 

York has expanded its series of 


Ne Ww 


lecture 


Museum of 


Guest lec 
Philip 


James 


courses in the history of art 
turers this season are George Boas 
Dan Kiley Blake 
Johnson Sweeney, Donald Oenslager, and 
Leo Steinberg; and Metropol: 


Johnson, Peter 


from the 


tan's staff Hyatt Mayor, Edith Standen 
and Margaretta Salinger 

The Teacher's Manual for use with 
Bernard Myers’ Art and Civilisation has 


than 
sixty colleges and universities, we are in 
formed by McGraw-Hill 

The Oskar Hagen Memorial 
the University of Wisconsin 
provide an income for the purchase of fine 
art books to be added to the Hagen Me 
morial Collection is nearing the one thou 


been ordered for class use by more 


Fund at 
which will 


sand dollar mark. Wisconsin is setting up 
an Institute for Research in the Humani 
ties with a program which will go into 
effect in September, 1959. It is anticipated 
that distinguished art historians will serve 
from time to time in the program. There 
will also be fellowships for graduate stu 


dents and post doctoral fellows 
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The magazine Mademoiselle is holding 
its fifth annual art contest for women 
under twenty-six in college or art school. 
Imaginative original work in any medium 
or style is admissible. Entries must be 
submitted by March 15, 1959. Judges are 
Bartlett Hayes, Elaine de Kooning and 
Bradbury Thompson. 

Wellesley’s new building which is now 
nearing completion contains an important 
museum which has been given the name 
of the Jewett Arts Center and which re- 
places the old Farnsworth Museum. A spe- 
cial opening of the Museum was held in 
illus- 
We will 


review this catalogue in our next issue 


October and for the occasion an 


trated catalogue was published 


Exhibitions 


Word has recently come from Professor 
Ilan McNairn of the University of British 
Columbia, concerning a unique exhibition 
of Dutch drawings and water-colors held 
last summer on the occasion of the Van- 
couver Festival during British Columbia's 
celebration Entitled ‘The 
Changing Landscape of Holland’, the ex- 
hibition was organized by Dr. A. B. de 
Vries, Director of the Mauritshuis’ Mu- 
seum in the Hague, and was presented 
only at the gallery. Most of 
the works had been exhibited on 
Included in the show 


Centenary 


university 
never 
this continent before 

were some drawings from the private col- 
lection of Queen Juliana. While it is to 
be regretted that it was not possible for 


such an exhibition to travel more widely 
in North America, we are partly compen- 
sated in the publication of a very fine 


introduction by Dr. H. 
E. van Gelder and full page illustrations 
of forty of the ninety exhibited works. 
Pomona College celebrated the opening 
of its new Gladys K. Montgomery Art 
Center with exhibits of the college's per- 


catalog with an 


manent collection and a special show en 
titled The Stieglitz (Catalog 
available). The Stieglitz Circle show in- 


Circle 


cluded the work of six American painters 
patronized by the photographer in the 
period from 1911 to 1955: Demuth, Dove, 
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Hartley, Marin, O'Keeffe, and Weber 
The sixth biennial Fine Arts Festival 
at Kansas State, November 16-23, featured 


an exhibition of Italian 
fine arts loaned by museums, collectors, 


contemporary 


dealers, and universities. Other highlights 
of the week long festival were discussions 
and lectures on contemporary Italian art 
and architecture, and presentation of Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s opera, The Medium 

Huc M. Luquiens, Emeritus professor 
of art at the University of Hawaii, was 
honored last fall with a retrospective ex 
hibition of 100 prints jointly sponsored 
by the University and the Honolulu Acad 
emy of Arts. Luquiens was trained at Yale 
and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and became 
the most influential artist of his genera 
tion in Hawaii, where he was chairman of 
the university art department until his re- 
tirement in 1946. He is now 
secluded retirement in Honolulu 

At Albion during February a. staff 
Vernon Bobbitt, Constance Fow- 
ler, Richard Leach. University of Maine 
February exhibitions: drawings by War- 
ren Spaulding of Washington University 
St. Louis; illustrations by Winslow Ho- 
mer. Shown during November and De- 
cember at Goucher College, Baltimore 
“Two Washington Painters’, Robert Gates 
and Joe Summerford. 

Announcements of exhibition programs 
for the current academic year have been 


living in 


show: 


received from so many colleges that we 
cannot list all their titles, suffice to say 
that lively programs have been planned at 
Ohio State, Southern Illinois, Ball State 


Arizona State, Syracuse University—and 
we feel sure at many other colleges and 
universities. The gallery for temporary ex- 
hibits and the small but growing perma- 
nent collections have become one of the 
regular functions of ne tly every college 


art department 


MCAC 


The 22nd annual meeting of the Mid- 
western College Art Conference was held 
at the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, October 16, 17, 18, 1958. The 
Art Department of the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design, the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the College of 
Science and the Arts, and the University 
of Michigan Museum of Art were hosts 


Literature, 


to 164 individual and institutional repre- 
sentatives of forty college and university 
art departments. The 1958 officers of the 
Conference are President Dr. Lester Long- 
an, Chr. Art Department at UCLA, 
Vice President, Robert Iglehart, Chr. Art 
Department at Michigan, Secretary Chet 
La More, Art Dept., Treasurer Marvin 
Eisenberg, Fine Arts Dept., both at Mich- 
gan 

[he first session of the conference was 
devoted to a panel discussion of the ‘Re- 
lationship of Museum and Departmental 
Collections to the Teaching Program 
This was moderated by Dean Philip N. 
Youtz of the College of Architecture and 
Design. Panel members Vernon 
Bobbitt — of Albion Howard 


were 


College 
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entire Oth 


showing the 


Church of Michigan 
Walla Mitchell of Institute 
of Art, Charles Parkhurst of Oberlin Col 
lege, and Charles Sawyer of Museu ot 
Art, Univ. of Michigan 

Lloyd Goodrich, Director of the 
ney Museum of Ai 


State Unversity 


Cranbrook 


Whit 


; 


erican Art addressed 
the second meeting on the topic Che 
Artist in American Society This was 
followed by an informal panel discussion 


in which Mr 
and Albert 
Wisconsin parti 

Dr. Erwin Panofsky of the 
Advanced Study at 


Goodrich, Chet | 
Sessler of the | 


More 
niversity ot 
pated 

Institute for 


Princeton spoke to the 


third session on The Virtues and the 
Arts in Funerary Sculpture This was 
followed by a series of short informa 


eetings dealing with a variety of spe 


hc teaching problems in most of the 
ajor areas of art 
The cl sing session heard Frederick 


Kiesler, architect 


ject “Art, or the 


and artist on the sub 


Teaching of Resistance 
The traditional short business meeting 
was held at which the following ofhcers 
were elected f 1959: President, R 
Vice President. James Watrous 
Chairman of the Department ot Art 
sity of Wisconsin, Se 
tary; Albert Sessler, Professor of Art and 
Art Education, University of Wisconsin 
Don An 


lerson, | 


Iglehart 


tory at the Univer 


Treasurer 
WY isconsin 


The Conference accepted with pleasure 


Ww IS 


wz at 


I 
University of 


1959 meetir 


the invitation of the 
consin as host to the 


Madison. Dr. Longman 


was thanked for 
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er half on previous page.) 


his years of interest in 
the Midwestern College 

Other the 
comprehensive exhibition of the work of 
Art Department faculty 
in the Museum of Art and a supplemen 
tary drawings Ly the 


and devotion to 
Art Conference 
meeting 


features of were a 


members of the 


show of same group 
Library. The 


main show included paintings, sculpture, 


in the new Undergraduate 


graphic prints and photography, indus 
com 
[ At- 
not supplied, but 


one estimate placed the number of mem- 


il, advertising and interior design 


missioned work, ceramics and crafts 


tendance figures were 


bers and friends at about 150—Ed.} 

ege Artist M 

Jimmy Ernst of Brooklyn College, as 
announced in our last issue is the winnet 
f the mural competition sponsored by 


the Continental 
Nebraska 


National Bank, 
Ernst’; mural of floating panels 
The Riches 
s a very large one, meas- 
96’. Ernst 
sign at Brooklyn College; 
in Bruhl, Gern 
United States in 1938 
Charlot 


rsity of 


Lincoln, 


planes 


of Nebraska 


, 


uring 12 x 


n several interprets 


who teaches de 


was born in 


1920 any, and came to the 


Jean professor of art at the 


Hawaii 1958 


Kansas 


Unive spent July, 


n Atchison, preparing designs 


for a large fresco mural for St. Benedict 
Abbey and College to be executed in the 
summer of 1959. In August and early 
September, he painted a 32’ x 30’ fresco 


in the chapel of the St. Leonard Friary at 


Centerville, Ohio 














The large exhibition of Mexican art 
from pre-Columbian to the present, which 


opened at the University of Michigan 
was shown at Indiana in November and 
December. Earlier in the semester Indi 
ana exhibited its nucleus of a permanent 
collection which is being built up as a 
modest supplement to its teaching pro 
gram. 

James Key Reeve, the new curator of 
the University of Notre Dame Art Gallery 
has re-decorated the galleries and in No 
vember arranged an exhibition of contem 
porary painting and sculpture as part of 
the sixth annual Festival of the Arts 

The Lutheran 
nounced an Annual Fine Arts Festival to 
be held in April at the Lutheran Center 
in Minneapolis 

An exhibition of ecclesiastical scul) 
ture and modern paintings on occasion ot 
the opening of the first unit of the new 
buildings designed by Philip Johnson at 
the University of Saint Thomas, was held 
last fall at the Contemporary Arts Mu 
seum, Houston, Texas. 

The Mead Art Gallery at Amherst 
College exhibited last November the col 


Brotherhood has an 


Portion of Ernst's proposed mural— 
a 35 square foot detailed section. 


lection of modern paintings of Richard §. 
Zeisler, Amherst '37. Among the thirty- 
six paintings were works by Bonnard, 
Chagall, Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, Picasso, 
Ssoutine, etc 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa., held 
a special exhibition last fall honor- 
ng the memory of William Pitt, First 
Earl of Chatham, after whom Pittsburgh 
was named and whose title Chatham Col- 
lege bears. Entitled “A Salute to William 
Pitt’ it contained related paintings, sculp- 
ture, manuscripts and documents. The ex- 
hibition was assembled by Charles Le- 
Clair, head of the Art Department 


Ball State College, Muncie, Indiana, 
will hold its fifth annual drawing and 
small sculpture show in March. Entries 


due by February 10. Louise Svendsen of 
the Guggenheim Museum will judge the 
show 

University of Illinois is planning its 
tenth annual Festival of Contemporary 
Arts for next March with another exhibi- 
tion of painting and sculpture. Dean Al- 
len Weller is one of the jurors for the 
Corcoran Biennial with Charles Buckley 
Gallery and Hermann 


of the Currier 
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Pomona College Permanent Collection, Matisse 


Jetty at Collioure 


Warner Williams of the Corcoran 

Bethlehem Pa., 
opened its 1958-1959 season with an ex 
hibition of Contemporary American Paint- 
ng, sponsored by Ralph L. Wilson of 
Canton, Ohio, Lehigh alumnus and Mrs 
Wilson It is 


shows through the year 


Lehigh University, 


followed by a series of 
Francis J. Quirk 
head of the fine arts department is 


director of the art gallery 


also 


Additions to College Collections 


Oberlin 
Protessor 


College has announced 
Frederick B. Artz has 
large part of his fine collection of manu 
script pages to its Allen Art Museum. A 


catalog description of all the 


that 


given a 


pages will 
be printed in the next accession list. Forty 


two manuscript pages and four woodcut 


pages covering 1100 years, comprise this 


donation 


New acquisitions at the Dwight Art 
Memorial, Mount Holyoke, include paint 
ings by Guariento di Arpi, Vuillard 
Utrillo, Feininger, Nicholson, Marg 


Tucker, and four Pon peian paintings and 
some pieces of Mediaeval sculpture 

Among recent gifts to the Pomona Col 
lege collection are Renoir’; Anrea 
and a 1906 landscape by 
Jetty at Collioure 


en Bleu 


Henri Matisse 


Yale's Art Gallery has announced the 
acquisition through gift of Mrs. Paul 
Moore of the Harriet Engelhardt Collec 


tion of Textiles, from indigenous Ameri 
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can and other sources, which was assem- 
bled at Black Mountain College by Anni 
Albers. Yale fifteen 
paintings and two sculptures from the 
collection of the late Philip L. Goodwin, 
class of 1907. Other parts of the collec- 
tion went to the Wadsworth Atheneum 
and the Museum of Modern Art. 

Charles H. Sawyer, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum of Art has 
announced that during the past year, 167 
accessions have been made including nine 
paintings 


also has received 


33 drawings, 107 prints, seven 
sculptures, one enamel, two metal works 
and three wood works. Under Jean Paul 


Slusser former director of the 


museum 
who retired a year ago, an important col- 
lection had already been established par- 
ticularly in modern painting and sculp- 
The collection is now being broad- 
ened to include several periods of historic 
art. A special tund for the purchase of 
works of art was provided by a vote of the 
Regents in 1957 


ture 


(See front cover.) 


Loan Collections 


Announcements have come from two 


universities of 


new graphics collections 


for student loan programs. Dr. Laurence 


Schmeckebier of Syracuse University, last 
spring noted the gift of 50 prints pre- 
sented to the university by the Interna- 


tional Graphic Arts Society under a grant 
Rockefeller Foundation. This 
fall, the University of California at Berke- 
ley inaugurated its 


from the 
loan program with 
works. These were 
exhibited in the Morrison Library during 
early October and were then made availa- 
ble to students on This 


collection for the uni- 


158 original graphic 


a semester basis 
nucleus of a loan 
versity was organized by Herwin Schaefer, 
professor in the decorative art depart- 
ment, and was made possible by grants 
Columbia IGAS, 
individual donors. In a student body 
of close to 20,000, the supply of prints 


was exhausted 


from the Foundation, 


and 


within 


two or three days 


Sponsors of the plan, interested in having 
a breakdown of borrowers by departments, 
found that 20 prints went to art and dec 


art students, 19 to English majors, 14 to 














architecture majors, and students from 37 
other departments including such fields 
as public health, business administration 
and chemistry, shared the remainders 

The success of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art's rental program in the city 
schools led to receipt of a second three- 
year grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the continuation and expansion 
of the program. It 
the facilities of the museum's rental gal 
lery, sponsored by the Women's Board 
With the cooperation of the art depart 
ment of the city schools, the programs for 
1958-1961 will be expanded in the ele 
mentary extended to covet 
selected secondary Works in the 
rental gallery are local 
many of whom are staff members of Bay 


is conducted through 


schools and 
schools 
those of artists 
Area art colleges and universities 

The George Binet Print Collection of 
Brimfield, Mass., has announced its usual 
series of rental exhibitions of fine 
circulating in 


prints 


many of which are now 
college art departments. 
The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis 
has inaugurated a Circulating Exhibition 
Service which is designed to meet the 
needs of smaller galleries and should be 
especially interesting to uMNiversities and 
colleges in the area. Some of the materia 
comes from the permanent collections of 
the Walker and 


tions originally shown there, but some 1s 


from temporary exhibi 


collected specifically for the progran 
The exhibition period is 
but may be ex 


information may 


Charges are low 
normally one month, 
tended. Bookings and 
be had by writing: Mr 
Assistant Curator, Circulating Exhibitions 
Program, Walker Art Center, 1710 Lyn 
dale Ave. So., Minneapolis 3, Minn 


Forrest Selvig 


European Study Tours 


Office for 
announced a sum 


Netherlands 

Student Relations has 
mer tour, ‘Renaissance 
jointly by the British Association for Cul 


The 


tural Exchange which seems to us t 
offer a well balanced plan for trave 
abroad and study abroad. The tour 


organized as a travelling seminar empha 


Dr. Laurence Schmeckebier with art 


Robin McKaig, 


Foreign 


1959. sponsored 








student, 
examine one of the prints given 


nternational Graph Arts § ety 


sizing the art of the Renaissance as seen 


n the context of the political, intellectual, 
aesthet and = economi levelopments 
wl produced it. There are six seminar 

enters Oxtord England Niyenrode 
Castle, Holland: Vienna, Florence, Rome, 
ind Paris. The program will begin by 
f lays of lectures at Exeter College 
Oxf followed by tours in England, 
t i the Belgian art cities to Holland 


[he itinerary is planned to give students 


enough time in each of the seminar coun- 


les get something of the atmosphere 


outlook but it 
rest and 


allows 
lasts 65 


i 


iys and costs $1155. Students are eligible 


ind national 


aisO 


recreation. It 


ipon showing proof of enroliment in an 


American 


ion write 


nftorma- 
n Dutch of 


college. For further 


to NBBS (Init als 


the above organisation) 9 Broadway 
New York 6, New York. There is a possi- 
bility that college credits in American 


universities can be allowed 


The Bureau of University Travel, New 


ton, Mass., Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, and the University of Minnesota 
have announced their customary, well or- 


ganised plans for tours guided 


summer 
by specialists in the history of art 

The Scandinavian Seminar has proba- 
to the attention of many readers 
through the 
out for the 
offers 


dents 


ny ome 
striking posters it has sent 
past two years. The Seminar 
comprehensive programs for stu 
and teachers in Denmark, Norway 


ind Sweden with individual study oppor- 
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tunities in many fields ircluding arts and 
crafts 


For each Seminar student, two one- 
month family stays alternate with orienta 
tion courses before studies at folk college 
begin private and 
ment subsidies, the cost of 


Because of govern- 


room, board 
and tuition for the entire academic year is 
only $980. Further information is availa 
ble from The Scandinavian Seminars for 
Cultural Studies, 127 New 


York 21, N. Y 


East 73rd St., 


Art School in Germany 


Under the leadership of Joachim K 
Loeber, contemporary teacher, and 
Director of the New Jersey Academy of 
Fine Arts, Westheld, N.J., American at 
tists (from beginning to professional) 


i 
to Germany summer as 


artist, 


go 
each 
cultural exchange program and as an ex 
perience in international 
and study in the art held 


living, to work 
to become fa 
to participate in the life 
country and its 


miliar with and 
of the 
many 


people, to isit 
historical and cultural centers, mu- 
seums, and general points of interest, to 
exchange ideas and backgrounds, to 


and live in a world 


reate 
different from the 
students, and in 


terested persons will come together fr 


ordinary. Professionals 


different countries. A broader knowledg« 
and understanding of what is being done 
in both continents in 


held will be 


regard to the art 


gained. Guest artists, mus 


cians, and lecturers will be invited t 
work with the group and to speak on 
topics pertinent to the interests of the 
group. Facilities and instructors (both 


German and American) are 
there is much 


provided and 


opportunity to work and 


| 1 " 
learn in a chosen field be it painting 


sculpture, fresco, painting in fabrics, art 


history, or drawing. Through the close 


ties of work and friendship many national 


boundaries are crossed. At the conclusion 


of the semester there will be a group 
show which will be covered by the lead 
ing newspapers in Germany—another 


show in New York on the return 


Coburg, Germany was chosen as _ the 


home of the group for many 


reasons: the 


influence of the old residential town 
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through its old buildings and artistic cre- 
ations through the centuries, the medium 
size of the city 


( lose 


which in turn 
people, 
surroundings and its geographic position 
which permits the cities of Mu- 
Frankfort, to attend 
Beyruth, Salzburg, and 
And also, the many for- 
tresses, castles, churches, buildings from 
the middle ages, the Baroque and Renais- 
sance, and 


assures 


contact with the 


climate, 
visiting 
nich, Cologne, and 
the festivals of 


Recklinghausen 


at last the nearness to the Iron 


Curtain 
The city of Coburg will cooperate in 
every respect and has offered the castle 


of Niederfullbach for the home of 
an enterprise. Its first mayor, Dr 
himself an art 


such 
Lange, 
ready to 
influence be 
American Art 


suggested 


connoisseur, 1S 


put his whole weight and 


hind plans to settle an 


group in Coburg. The castle 


can house at least 


40 artists during the 
summer months with large studios at their 
disposal. The forming of such an art acad- 


emy would be ideal 


from every point ol 
best of in Ger- 
nany and the German press, foremost the 


Welt’, are 


idea of 


view. Already the artists 


magazine Die interested to 


further the such a wonderful un- 
lertaking 


For applications and further 


informa 
tion write to 
Director of Summer Tour 
New Jersey Academy of Fine 
139 North Euclid Ave 
Westheld, N.J 


Arts 


Dr. William Rimmer 
Si. 

I am preparing a detailed catalogue of 
the works of the artist-physician, Dr 
William (1816-1879). I 


appreciate very much learning of the exis- 


Rimmer would 


tence of paintings, drawings, or sculp- 


ture of Dr. Rimmer’s, and of other in- 
formation relative to him. Dr. Rimmer 
was active in Boston, New York, and 
Providence in the 1860's and 1870's 


RICHARD S. NUTT 
Historical Library 
Yale School of Medicine 


New Haven 11, Connecticut 











Radio Gallery Guides 


The National Gallery of Art has in 
stalled an automatic electronic guide serv 
ice. For twenty-hve cents the visitor will 
be lent a vest-pocket-size radio receiver 
with an earphone. As he walks through 
the exhibition areas he will pick up a 
series of radio lectures, audible only to 
those with receivers, dealing with the his 
tory and significance of the works of art 
on exhibition. At present the broadcasts 
which last about ten minutes each and are 
repeated continuously, have been installed 
in ten galleries covering roughly the pe 
riods of art represented by the Collections 

The new service is an additional feature 
of the National Gallery of Art's education 
program, and does not replace any of th 
regular tours, lectures and talks now 
offered to the public 

Experiments with a radio-guide for mu 
seums were made in Holland shortly after 
the war. In 1954 the Museum of Natural 
History in New York installed a similar 
system. The “LecTour,”’ as the device has 
been named, is believed to be one of the 
first guide services of this type to be in 
stalled in a museum exclusively devote 
to art 

The problems of preparing scripts for 
an automation guide were also unex 
pectedly complicated. A tape does not an 
swer questions, make allowances for chil 
dren, or wait for people to catch up 
Furthermore, a disembodied voice tends to 
become monotonous. The text, therefore 
had to be unambiguously clear and s 
worded as not to bore the expert of be 
wilder the newcomer. Only experience will 
show whether, in fact, this delicate balanc« 
has been achieved. Visitors are being asked 
to fill out a questionnaire to help the 
Museum staff formulate principles for the 
future. 

After preliminary tests, it was discovered 
that there were two great advantages of 
the system over other types of guide ser 
ice: first, since the spectator is usually by 
himself or in a small group, he can come 
as close as the radio dead space permits ti 
the work of art—about 18 inches. Fron 
this range he can see more than would be 





re 





Steppat: Goliath, 1957, welded steel 


ze brazed, ht. 29”. Mr. Steppat teaches 


Department of Art and Art Education 


versity of Wisconsir 


ble for an individual in a group; 


lly, visual attention can be concen- 
xclusively on the work of art. The 
tr has not only a captive ear, but a 


ve eye also, which he can direct 


1 without breaking the sequence 


y an 
visual experience. Over 55,000 people 


sed the device in the first year since 
ation. In November the Lectour was 
tor the first time on a temporary ex 
on The Paintings of Winslow 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hermann Leisinger 


Romanesque Bronzes: Church Portals in Me- 
diaeval Europe. 

8 pp. text, 160 ill 
Praeger, 1957. $13.50 


New York: Frederick A 


New York, face Eu- 


rope, and read from left to right, you will 


If you stand in 


arrive at the order in which the bronze 
doors are presented in this book: Nov- 
aber 


Seventeen doors 


gorod to Monreale, barring a few 
rations in southern Italy 
are exhibited in these 160 plates, but the 
whose 
South, 


their 


emphasis falls on hive 
North to 


with 


geographi 
cal order coincides, I 
rejoice to note historical se- 
quence. The bronze doors at Hildeshein 
Augsburg, Verona, Pisa, and 

form the core of this book and account 
for 112 plates (12-123). Moreover 


the 32 plates devoted to details are spread 


Benevento 
40 of 


five, making this vol 
ume the best single tool for their study 


among these same 


The plates are all of top quality and the 
details reveal much that one would miss 
on the spot. In connection with these five 


doors, one may lament three things: a 
tendency to concentrate detailed views on 
a single spot (a king and a mask fror 


Verona we 


meet on the jacket and plates 
3, 76 and 77); the omission of any pre 
war view of the magnificent door at Bene 
vento; the lack of any detail from Pisa 
higher than the third range from the 
bottom. A complete 
tails of the door at Benevento taken be 
tore the Allied raid of August 20 
would have heightened the drama of the 
ixteen 


view and a few de 


1944 


exhibit what re 
mains. In the case of Pisa, one 


what it is 


plates which 
wonders 
Bonannus door that 


causes photographers to squat in its 


about 
pres 
ence; I cannot see that his talent fell off 
after he had cast the scene of the Bap 


tism 
Twelve doors share the remaining 48 


plates, sprinkled in rough geographical 
order and in irritating historical disarray 


around the core of the book An ong these 
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it is good to meet the wonderful dragons 
of Troia, at once amiable and fierce, and 
the startled heads of Verona, slack-jawed 
at their own stupor The chiet 
omission, from the point of view of the 


mundi. 


development of the bronze door as such, 
is a full view of Barisanus’ door at Trani. 
This is probably the best integration of 
a bronze door with its sculptured portal, 
an achievement 


worth remembering in 


connection with a craftsman who man- 
aged, like some of his Byzantine precur- 
sors in the 11th century, to sell the same 
door three times 

[he notes accompanying these plates 
are a florilegium for the casual reader, mak- 
ing uneven use of published scholarship 
offered, for example, for 
the unequal width of the Augsburg valves 
is almost a century old: its refutation, 
thirty. Profit and pleasure still awaits the 
serious student of south Italian doors in 
the pioneering work of Emile Bertaux 
(L’Art dans L'Italie Meridionale, Paris. 
1904, pp. 402-429) and the student of 
Hildesheim and Augsburg in the concise 


The solution 


penetration of Adolf Goldschmidt (Dye 
Deutschen Bronzetiiren de § Frihben Miut- 
telalters, Marburg, 1926, pp. 14-38). 


These two citations will suffice to demon- 
strate that address a 
general audience directly, without benefit 
of the midwifery of 


if the 


great scholars can 
‘popularization’. But 
book was assembled more for the 
end table of suburbia than for the study 
table of a scarcely 
quarrel with that, for it is no secret which 
table has the 


university one can 


richer top. We inmates of 
the academic monastery must come to this 
feast of fine plates like Lazarus in the 
parable, grateful for the rich crumbs that 


fall and not surprised that they should lie 
somewhat scattered. 

The arbitrary these 
sequence North to 


South obscures, if not suppresses, the total 


presentation of 
doors in geographic 
significance they had for their own day 
and the meaning they still bear for ours 


If you wish to give these bronze casters 








their due, if you wish to show how they 
pushed their craft into a terra incognita 
of no took 
possession of it in the name of European 
Sculpture, then a different order is called 
for—an order based on the assumption 
that the eyeball is the instrument of the 
mind, and that while we look with the 


mean size and import, and 


one, we see with the other. When all 
seventeen doors are set in their prope! 
sequence, what emerges is nothing less 


than the creation of the monumental and 
the plastic in European 
achievement which 
worth noting. 

If the visual arts are truly the voice of 
Jung's “inner man”, who does not always 
speak with words, the bronze doors of 
medieval Europe, like the vernacular lan 
guages which arose with them, record the 
emergence of a new man in Europe. He 
came speaking a new visual, as well as a 
new musical and poetic language. An ex 
panded sense of scale, a broader rhythn 
a new weightier plasticity confer on thes« 
bronzes a heightened power of expression 
unknown to their Carolingian and Early 
Christian predecessors. The commissions 
to cast these doors put the challenge of 
the monumental and 
fascinating to see how the bronze casters 
of the 11th and 12th centuries responded 
to this challenge by raising 
from a minor to a major art. They began 
in the thrall of the miniaturist, the silver- 
smith, the ivory 


s« ulpture an 


seems to me to be 


the plastic; it is 


their craft 


carver; when they had 
done, the European sculptor had found 
authentic, 


This new 


his voice, 
mental. elevation and 
of tone is at one with that which distin 
polyphony from 
vencal from late Latin. 
Bernward’s doors at Hildesheim 
1015, are manuscript pages writ 
the miniature abruptly made monumental 
We are pulled close by their narrow pro 
portions (15'2” x 3'9”) and made to 
read the scenes in that verbal-visual lan 
guage which had been created on_ the 
illuminated pages of early Christian man 
uscripts, and set into swift motion on the 
pages of the Utrecht psalter. From this 
close vantage bear the 


expressive monu 


breadth 
guishes monody, Pro 


A D 


large; 


point we must 


brunt of the plastic power, the dynamis 
theou, which runs in these figures and is 


than the _ technical 
which cast each valve as a unit. 


no less astonishing 
mastery 
To call these reliefs monumental bronze 
miniatures may sound paradoxical, but it 
lays bare the basic issue of sculpture in 
century: the shift in 
from minor to major. 

To turn from Hildesheim to Pisa (A.D. 
1173) 15s, 
is concerned, to turn from tension to reso- 
though this may be only another 
way of saying from Germany to Italy, or 
from the 11th to the 12th century. The 
door as such has not only arrived 
(as it also had at Trani with Barisanus) 


the eleventh scale 


so far as this question of scale 


lution 


bronze 


its ancestry in the minor arts has been 
severely suppressed, if mot banished 
(which cannot be said for Barisanus 
work). To compare the full door at Pisa 
with that at Hildesheim is to be instructed 
in the fundamental question: what is a 
bronze door? For Bonannus it was a ma- 


9'10”) declared to 
ornament 


pestic portal (i9'2" 
be such by a strong guilloche 
scaled to the whole. Bernward said it is a 
vast book spread open before us, with the 
margins fixed and the binding cut for entry. 
plunges us bluntly into the 
drama of Fall and Redemption; Bonannus 
halts us at a distance. Only when we have 
paid our respects to his door as a whole may 


Bernward 


we approach for a reading of the reliefs. 
And the 
nood of 


figures in the reliefs sustain the 


the whole: contemplative, som- 


ber, they move with unhurried dignity, a 
contrast both to the 
which the first family 
Hildesheim, and to the naive 
surprise they exhibit when caught 

In the plates of this book you can see 
door ot 

In the 
he enlarged his vision from minor 


sharp haste 


grave 
with 


trouble at 


gets into 


how the sculptor mastered the 

architecture and made it his own 
doing 
to major dimensions, absorbing an archi- 
tectonic strength and a weighty plastic 
power congruent to his new field of ac 
tivity. In the face of this achievement, we 
cannot help but feel the same thrill for 
the art of sculpture itself that W. P. Ker 
about A.D. 


wher’ he called that moment, in 


expressed for the poetry of 


1100 
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ec 
of 
he 
or 
hi- 
tic 


we 


tor 
cer 


The Dark Ages, “the first awakening of 
the world for that long progress of litera 
ture in which the Renaissance and other 


momentous changes are merely incidental 


and ordinary things compared with the 
miracle of their first beginning 
As for the importance of this miracle 


whereby the plastic and the monumental 
entered sculpture, it 1S enough to point 
out that it has come but twice in the last 
in the seventh century be 
W hile 
appropr ite to 


three millenia 
fore and the eleventh after Christ 
literally 


it is, therefore 


characterize each epoch as archaic, the 
second beginning was not at all like the 
first. Among the Greeks 


bodily 


S« ulpture nad 


immortalizing perfection 


come 


gained in nude gymnastic exercises, and 
and femer 


before 


serving therewith both pols 
On the 
the plates of 


later laid 


Occasion 
book 


acolyte in 


' 
this sculpture 


as a chastened service to the 


religion which had expelled the ancient 


plastic ikon from the temple, had ex 
coriated the flesh of the faithful, and had 
set its goal in things unseen and un 
touchable. In this moment, completely 
un-sculptural’ from a Greek point of 
view, the unscriptural art of sculpture 


rose from minor to major dimensions. It 


did so because the new European de 
manded modes of expression more weignty 
and resonant than the Celti ind more 
ntense and dynamic than the class The 
medieval sculptor was enabled to fashion 
this new language because he could jus 


tify the plasticity of his forms by the in 
tensity of their expression 


We can take the measure of this singu 
lar achievement from two phenomena 
The first is that the new scale and plast 
sense are so firmly in control of these 
bronze doors, especially the later ones 


that they must be counted “modern and 


contemporary’ in a sense not applicable 


to Early Christian and Carolingian sculp 


ture. This distinction comes clear in the 
Augsburg door (ca. A.D. 1050), where 
the isolated figures spotted in the larger 
helds are still late antique, while the 


decorative heads together with the figures 


in the narrow plaques of the left valve 
are 11th century ‘“modern’’. Because he 
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was so surely establishing an authentic, 
contemporary art, the bronze caster of 
this period could borrow from ancient 
sources without becoming antique, and 


from northern sources without becoming 


barbarian 

The second measure of this achieve- 
ment lies in bringing the human body 
out of manuscripts and small ivories to 


be exposed to public gaze in a monu- 


mental setting. It could not remain there 


long with its 


potentialities dormant. So 


long as the body was “the substance of 


things hoped for, the evidence of things 


not seen’, its appearance in a medieval 
context was justified. But here also be- 
gan its own drive to become monumen- 
tal. And when the medieval context 
loosened and dissolved, this driving 
pressure was to demand and get from 
the architect a niche, and from the city 


a pedestal in the piazza. For the moment, 


however, the medieval habit of living a 
airs breadth fror the eternal, could 
banish mundane ideals from church por- 
tals; it channeled the bronze into psycho- 
somatic molds 

Not only in large things,’ wrote that 


penetrating observer now known as Anon 


Bernensis, “but also in the smallest work 


may talent blosson perception flourish, 


; 


and judgment gain strength The artifex 


who and cooled the 


truth 


lesigned poured 


slaques of these doors proved the 
1 I 


of this observation as he reversed its em 
MiSIiS 


WILLIAM C. LOERKI 
Brown University 


André Malraup 
La Métamorphose des Dieux. 


Paris: La Galerie 


This is the first volume of an opus 
which has preoccupied Malraux since he 
accomplished his Le Monde Chrétien. It 
can be understood as the metaphysics of 


the Voices of Silence. The main theme 
was already indicated in the approach and 
the title of one of the chapters of his La 
Psychologie de Art: La Métamorphos. 


da’ Apollon. Dormant in him as a problen 














which had to mature, it awaited patiently 
the moment when Malraux had finished 


his research into art as the changing image 
of man throughout time. It was Man who 
stood in the centre of his previous in- 
vestigation; it is now the Divine and the 
Faith of Man—the titles of the main chap- 
ters of the present book—the two concepts 
of man’s mind projected into the void of 
the universe as questions to which crea- 
tion gave no other answers but those pro- 
duced by the imagery of man_ himself 
Malraux's living and poetic approach to 
the question of man as religious artist is 
treated from the same “universal” view- 
point of the world of art as one totality 
through time and space, i.e., throughout 
history and covering the whole globe, 
which distinguished all his earlier writing 
So it is man again whom we encounter 
here in his most ambitious and most spec- 
tacular undertaking, the interpretation of 
life's essence and meaning by way of sym- 
bols to convey it, concepts to confine it 
a ritual to embody it. This crowning work 
of Malraux's is a tour de force covering 
not only tremendous ground, a wide field 
of knowledge, but revealing also the spark 
of genius which alone is able to make it 
vital and true. We call this work vital be- 
cause it meets an inner need: that of the 
self-realisation of modern man in a cul 
ture whose standard truths have been 
shaken beyond recognition. Here then we 
experience an approach to the world of 
art which, learned though it is, is not 
academic but creative: man’s genius as 
the expression of his proper nature 
Where is the difference between the two 
the academic and the vital approach in 
matters of art? The former is connected 
with a strictly doctrinal sphere of learn 
ing, either historic or aesthetic, which 
aims at rendering the complete data of a 
work and the circumstances under which 
it came into being with reference to the 
artist and his time and very often with a 
social or psychological bias, sometimes 
also giving an interpretation, nearly al- 
ways avoiding a valuation. It is in its 
most elaborate states an effort made by 
experts for experts on which popularisa- 
tion can be based. In this sense Malraux 


has never written art history or aesthetic 
treatises and he has never intended to. 
When in the introduction to the present 
volume he mentions that he is not writing 
art history or aesthetics, he does it with 
the tired gesture of a man who has been 
accused all the time of so doing and of 
doing it wrongly or incorrectly. “The art 
historians’, he once wrote to me, “always 
want me to change my answers. They do 
not realise that I have changed the ques- 
tion’. One feels somewhat embarrassed at 
this stubborn and narrow-minded criti- 
cism. At the same time one feels com- 
pelled to emphasize that what Malraux 
joes 18 an act of creative thinking, an 
imaginative effort to confront modern 
man with the vast universe of his own 
imagery in an age which ts at a loss in 


its struggle for a new consciousness. He 
tries to arrive at that point of stillness 
and certainty where a new imagery, per- 
haps a new myth, a new world view can 
crystallize. Hence the wide vistas back- 
wards into history, this universal con- 
sideration of all past art in Malraux’s 
work. What is at stake is “the meaning 
which takes the shape of an eternal answer 
to the question the eternal part in man 
poses to him, arising in the first civiliza- 
tion which consciously ignores the mean- 
ing of man.” This is also what the phi- 
losopher Karl Jaspers sensed in his work: 
When reading Malraux's Psychologie de 
l'art he said to me, “I believe that I 
have experienced the author's expansive 
vision of the millenia, something eternal 
which stands above all ages. I agreed with 
it completely whilst in our age Spengler s 
subsumptions must be considered to be 
the last echo of a trend of thought which 
started with Hegel, made its impact on 
the world through Marxism, and extin- 
guished man in favour of history. Some: 
times one wishes that Malraux would de- 
velop an idea more elaborately . . . but 
there is always a great wealth of deep in- 
sight, one feels the vigorous personality, 
the poetic grip 

When I mentioned to Jaspers in the 
same conversation that Malraux's work 
has been attacked again and again by art 
historians who declared that it was not 
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att history, by psychologists that it had 
nothing to do with psychology, in one 
word, that it was not science, Jaspers 
simply retorted It is not science. It is 
more. 

And who could better assess the uni 
versal and timeless character of Malraux's 
historic vision than the historian Arnold 
Toynbee who in a 


these memorable words: “I certainly do 


letter to me wrote 
think that Malraux does cover the whole 
ground of history in his approach to it 
through the visual arts. My own work is 
very defective on this side. For this reason 
among others, I feel great personal pleas 
ure at seeing Malraux’s works published 
and accessible in this magnificent edition 
Art is not a specialised held of knowl 
edge for art 


historians or aestheticians 


only. Art is a source of cognition for 
man, a fount of inner experiences, a means 
of orientation in the maze of life and its 
human who _ has 


known how to make it vibrate so that his 


significance. The man 


readers identified themselves with the dig 
nity and purity with which the artist in 
terprets and re-creates 


than an art historian 


creation 1s more 
than a ph 


losopher more than a scientist: he 


more 
s the 
living voice of the lost unity of man and 
creation, of a wholeness essential to man's 
sanity and to André Malraux 


has given us his chef d'oeuvres 


his survival 
Let us un 
derstand and enjoy it 

1. P. HODIN 


Institute of Contemporar 
Bernard S. Myers 
Art and Civilization. 


xii + 757 pp.. 577 8 in « Ne 


McGraw-Hill 


957. $9.50 
This recent entry in the field of art 
history survey books is an attempt to ab 
sorb new ideas, new tastes and results of 
new research in the last ten or twenty 
years into a single volume with excellent 


illustrations for the average reader or a 


college course. As suggested by the title 


and clearly indicated in his introduction 
Mr. Myers’ point of view consists of ex 
plaining the history of art in terms of its 


socio-cultural background.’ That this ap- 
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proach will appeal to a large number of 
the present-generation art historians can- 
not be doubted. For them the study of art 
history is not concerned with evaluating 
the success or failure of civilizations, nor 
with imposing their own standards upon 
the other cultures of the world, nor with 
merely discussing the poetic beauty of 
works of art, nor with only enumerating 
detailed periodizations and styles through 
the ages. Rather, by this cultural relativ- 
ism, they try, in Myers’ words, “to show 
through the object of art the crystalliza- 
tion of man’s thoughts and feelings about 
the world in which he lives and the realm 
toward which he strives 

This point of view, though not new in 
the survey books, is used consistently and 
extensively book to re- 
expressions to their cultural 
What impresses one is the 


throughout the 
late artistic 
backgrounds 
author's amazing ability to amass a vast 
amount of materials, including such sub- 
jects as primitive mentality, Oriental re 
ligions, Greek philosophy, medieval the- 
ology, Renaissance humanism and the later 


literary and philosophical writings, to- 
gether with the historical development of 
these cultures or periods to show that art 
is not an independent activity but a part 
of general cultural movements 

In discussing this relationship, the 
author follows a number of themes. The 
most persistent of them is the contrast be- 
tween naturalism and abstraction or be- 
tween perceptual and conceptual ap 
underlies the difference 


materialistic and a 


proaches which 


between a spiritual 
society. This contrast first occurs in the 
transition between the Paleolithic and the 
Neolithic Ages when man’s chief concern 
changes from the reliance on hunting and 
magic for utilitarian purposes to a reali- 
zation that spiritual beings work behind 
all living With this art also 
a life-like to a geometric 


things 
changes from 
or formal style 

From this point on, naturalism becomes 
the dominant style, though in varying de- 
grees, in civilizations of more earthly in- 
terests, while a more abstract or stylized 
treatment is seen as the mode of expres- 


sion in more spiritual and transcendental 














societies. This theme dominates the first 
half of the book. In the second half, the 


theme of contrasting Renaissance classi 
cism with various deviations from it 
such as Mannerism, Baroque and the Ro 


coco, becomes the center of interest. This 
theme is repeated from the late 18th cen 
tury on, when Neo-Classicism is followed 
by various anti-classical movements 

One would suspect that this scheme is 
an over-simplification, but the author has 
been able to show that there is a tremen 
dous number of styles in the history of 
art, each of which is the result of its own 
unique character, and of a very complex 
development from its own social, political 
philosophical, religious and other forces 
In addition, Mr. Myers introduces a great 
number of contrasts and comparisons, such 
as those between cultures (primitive and 
modern, Oriental and Western 
and Mesopotamian), 
and cities (Flanders and Italy of the 15th 
century, Florence and Venice of the 16th 
Germany and France of the 20th), be 
tween periods (Mannerism and Post-In 
pressionism), h«tween artists (Griinewald 
El Greco and Kokoschka) 
others. He also contrasts 
styles, 


Egyptian 


between countries 


and many 
elements of 
such as those between buildings 
for enclosing space and creating mass, be 
tween decorative and functional elements 
in architecture, and between the more ab 
stract depiction of human figures and the 
more naturalistic animals in ancient art 
This book also differs from many other 
survey books in its greater emphasis on 
painting at the expense of architecture 
This is the reason why there seems to be 
a shortage of diagrams of architectural 
sites, buildings, structures, or techniques 
and a decrease in the number of technical 
terms connected Thus 
it reflects a recent trend in the field of art 
history toward an emphasis on iconogra 
phy and style in painting and sculpture 
number of which 
may be of interest to the author in case of 
In spite of the 
up-to-date attempt to include the art of 
all the major cultures outside the Western 
world, the space devoted to them is hardly 
adequate. He is original in his 
grouping of various cultures, such as the 
African negro, Oceanian, the North Amer 


with architecture 


There are a points 


a new or revised edition 


quite 


ican Indian, with the Neolithic culture in 
one single chapter, on the basis of cul- 
tural pattern and stylistic analogy. But in 
so doing he reduces the space for each of 
these cultures to only a few pages, some- 
times only one or two, Furthermore, for 
the very complex but interesting Oriental 
cultures, the lack of sufficient space is 
even a greater handicap. Most deplorable 
of all is the space devoted to Japan (7 


pages and illustrations, which, ironi- 
cally, include two woodblock prints by 
the same artist, Harunobu) which is dis- 
cussed almost as a part of Chinese cul- 
ture 

Other improvements are needed for this 
volume. A common defect found in many 
survey books is repeated 
a great number of works not illustrated in 
In a book of this size 


s almost obliged to make the best out of 


the mention of 


the text the author 


all the illustrated materials rather than to 
confuse them with a list of unillustrated 
The chapter titles 


very mportant 


objects 


though not a 
element, could be used 
best to suggest the center of ideas in the 
chapters. Here one group of titles merely 
while 
cultural or 


pattern of a particular pe- 


reters to cultures and _ periods 
another 


} hile sophical 


group suggests basi 
riod, with the help of subtitles. This in- 
consistency could certainly be removed 
Furthermore, there seems to be a need for 
an introductory chapter to discuss various 
ways a work of art can be seen and studied 
and to explain the technical and aesthetic 
book. Per 


things could 


terms used repeatedly in the 
haps one can say that these 
of by the 
ok is used as a college text, but they 


be taken care instructor if the 


are certainly needed to achieve a unity 
both as a text and a 
book for general reading 

CHU-TSING LI 


State University of lowa 


and selt-sufhciency 


Joshua A. Taylor 


to Look: A Handbook for the 


Visual Arts. 


Learning 


x ? 152 pp 34 ill {2 ini 
yrams, Chicago 


1OCc7 


957. $3.25 


color), many dia- 


University of Chicago Press 


Although Learning to Look grew out of 
the art portion of the initial humanities 
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course at the University of Chicago, this 


yolume (written by Professor Taylor with 
some assistance from the Humanities Staff 
of the College) is not a textbook. As the 
states in his 


author excellent 


Learning to Look was designed as a refet 


preface, 


ence and a guide, and then only for an in 
troductory course. As such, there is much 
to recommend it 

The book is subtitled A Handbook for 
the Visual Arts and the text material is 


An Approach to the Visual Arts 


The latter title perhaps is the more accu 


called 


rate designation for the selection of useful 
reference information and the two analyses 
(one primarily of a painting and the other 
of an artist and his work) 
been gathered into a brief and 


which have 
re adable 


there has been no atten pt to com 
j 


volume; 
pile either a dictionary of the arts or a 
substitute for an experienced 
teacher. Indeed the 


cate that he 


written 
author seems to indi 


expects the book to be used 


in competently taught courses wherein the 
students have access to and make use of 
a variety of reference and text materials 

course but 


Geared to an introductory 


without anticipating its intent, Professor 
Taylor assumes, for example, that the in 
structor has or will deal with the 
w art 


evaluation 


nature 
| } prohl 

its role in society, and problems of 

And with the 


brief chronological 


exception of a 
table, he has not at 
tempted to capsulize the history of art. By 
caving such Space consuming subjects to 


the specialized texts and the lecturer, Pro 


Taylor has been able to retain a 


tessor 


Drief, direct and consistent treatment of 
, 
n 


several problems, all of which normally 


lave an important role in an introductory 
Course 

The text refers to and follows a group 
t 34 full-page illustrations, two of which 


are in color. There are a number « 


ine 
drawings illustrating and amplifying var 

ous ideas or technical matters throughout 
the text which is divided into five sections 
The chronological table and index con 
book 
Although thes« 


velop cumulatively from the simple to the 


clude the there is no bibliography 


livisions presumably de 


complex, they could be read in a different 
sequence if this suited the course in which 
Learning to Look was used 


Chapter I, “An Analysis of the Work 
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of Art 
having to do with the reasons behind the 


is a rather personalized discussion 


visual appearance of a work of art. Involv- 
ing comparisons this is also a discussion 
of composition and design. Chapter II is a 
but too brief 
and Perspective 
Chapters III and IV are largely descrip- 
tive in nature, the first having to do with 
Some Distinctive Characteristics Within 
the Visual Arts,” and the second with 
Some Materials and Techniques of the 
Artist.” The author has been able to re- 
tain the reader's interest in these technical 


good discussion of ‘Color 


matters by relating them to the artist's se- 
lective processes and the appearance ot 
various works of art as shown in the illus- 
trations 

The final chapter, “The Artist and the 
Work of Art is the only one which 
seems less than adequate, and this is | 
feel due to the artist selected rather than 
the presentation or theme. The author has 
attempted an analysis of an artist's style 
and to what degree it “is his own, and 
how much does it simply hold in common 
with the time.” Here is a sort of prelude 
or introduction to the “complex fabric of 
the history of art with its intricate rela- 
tionships of artists and times,” and for 
this he selected Jacques Louis David. Con- 
sidering the intention of this chapter I 
like Albrecht Diiret 
effective 


choice for he would have provided a more 


believe that someone 


would have been a far more 


Significant example of the interrelation 


ships of a man, his styles(s) and his 


times; but then this is a personal opinion 
With this one exception then, Learning 

Look seems to be an effective supple 
ment to an introductory course in the visual 
arts. A trial use of it in one section of 
this reviewer's general-education art course 
the stu- 
dents who found it a valuable adjunct to 


the lectures, 


brought favorable response fron 


slides, museum tours and 


other reading. It should be added however 
that the book was introduced to the class 
after approximately one-third of the course 
had been covered, thereby providing some 
background for the reading of the text 
Learning to Look makes an important 
point of stressing the training of percep- 
tion as a first step in the study of the arts 
and herein is one of its major contribu- 








another 


tions to any introductory course 
voice stressing the importance of critical 
awareness and the need for each student 
to define, and to a degree understand, “his 
own immediate experience in confronting 
a work of art’ prior to a consideration of 


historical development, critical theories 
and esthetics. 

Because I feel this “guide to the first 
step in the study of art’ has 
merit, I should like to suggest certain 
physical changes. One problem in selecting 
a reading list for an art course is the con 
paratively high cost of many of the desired 
books. Since Learning to Look cannot be 
I feel the only book a student might use, 
its price places this book” at a 
competitive disadvantage with such other 
books as might be required or recom 


genuine 


“small 


mended. I for one would feel freer to con- 
tinue using this book if it could be made 
available at a lower price. This I feel 
could be ‘accomplished by reducing the 
size of the page and type, using either 
smaller illustrations and placing them two 
to a page, or using an offset process on 
less expensive stock, and binding the en 
tire as a sewen paperback. If these changes 
could reduce the price 
dollars, then the “corruption” of the cur 
rent presentation would I feel be justified 
There are a number of paperback books on 
art which are of a quality (including the 
illustrations) that that 
changes can be made without materially 


to less than two 


suggests these 
reducing the effectiveness of Learning 
Look. Doing so could make this book a 
fairly standard addition to the reading re 
quirements of most introductory courses in 
art 

GEORGE EHRLICH 

The University of Kansas Cit) 


Martin Grotjahn 


Beyond Laughter. 


xvi + 285 pp., 13 ill., 
Hill, 1957. $6.00 


Of all specialized 
proaches to the study of cultural phe 
nomena probably none has been so fruit 
fully used during the last half century as 


New York: McGraw 


investigative ap 


psychoanalysis. Already, on the foundation 
laid by Freud, there has grown a literature 
rich in ideas and contents which has 
revolutionized the science of dreams. 
mythology, philology, aesthetics, sex, the 
history of civilization, as well as psycho- 
pathology. For the first definite 
bridging of the vast gulf between normal 
and abnormal mental been 
achived. And today the application of the 
psychoanalytic method finds a_ respected 
and welcome place in the study of anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, pedagogy, 
child development, and art. 

Of particular interest to the art scholar 
is the fact that Freud's first extensive ap- 
plication of his newly founded 


time a 


states has 


science, 
outside the confines of psychopathology, 
was in the specialized area of aesthetics. 
This was his book length study Wit and 
its Relation to the Unconscious (1905) in 
which he demonstrated that jokes, humor 
part of 
are subject to 
the same laws, show the same mechanisms 


and the comic, all of which forn 
the large field of aesthetics 


and serve the same tendencies as do other 

mental productions based on unconscious 
That the 

and humor should be considered part of 


processes investigation Of wit 


the study of art may come as a surprise to 


readers, but there is ample evidence 


some 
indicating that scholars of the past readily 
recognized this afhnity. For 
Theodor Lipp s 
Humor (to 


indebted for 


example 
Komik und 


Freud was 


treatise 
which heavily 
his own contribution on the 
same subject) forms part of the author's 
Ae sthetik 
Ernst Kris in 
Explorations in Amn 
(1952) includes chapters on ‘Psychology 
as an Ex- 


larger work titled Bestrage zur 
(1898). And more recently 
his P ychoanal yt 
of Caricature and “Laughter 


pressive Process’, along with studies of 
sculpture by a psychotic artist, drawings of 
a schizophrenic and ‘Psychology of the 
Creative Processes’ 

In Beyond Laughter Martin Grotjahn, a 
psy hoanalyst, presents an illuminating in- 
vestigation of the unconscious psychologi- 
cal factors and mechanisms underlying the 
pleasure derived from humor and art. Or, 
to quote from the book's jacket, he shows 


how humor and art speak, to and from 
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the unconscious to give man freedom in a 
culture of repression.” 


Drawing heavily 
upon the earlier contributions of Freud, 
Fenichel, Reik, Kris, Bergler, and Hitsch- 
mann, the contributions of his contempo- 
raries and his own original studies as well, 
Grotjahn explains in simple terms, the 
origin and structure of jokes, wit, humor, 
comedy, and art. All these pleasure pro- 
voking forms he illustrates with many ex- 
amples from the literature and from clini- 
cal sources. 

One of the chief ingredients of humor- 
provoking constructions is aggression, 
which is part and parcel of the instinctual 
life of all human beings. Whereas in the 
earliest stages of civilization man released 
his innate aggression by striking another 
person, today he more or less restricts his 
hostility, often 
channelizes it from assault into sublimated 


represses it entirely, or 
activities of which wit is one. The aggres 
then outlet 
for the discharge of the formerly danger- 


sive wit provides a new 
ous destructive tenden 1¢€S. in Ways that are 
socially sanctioned and physically harm 
less. How much aggression may be packed 
into a few words becomes evident in an 
illustration 
writings 

remarkable between 

and a stranger in the crowd, asked 


Grotjahn uses from Freud's 
Emperor Augustus, noticing a 
resemblance himself 
Was 
house?’ and re 
ceived the reply, “No, but my father was 


An analysis of wit reveals that it origi 


your mother ever in my 


nates in an aggressive idea which culture 
requires us to repress and eventually re 
move from consciousness. There it is dis 
guised after which it 


ness in 


re-enters conscious 
its new form. If this disguise is 
successful the aggression passes the censor 
and is This enjoy 
ment, which frequently manifests itself in 
laughter, results from the sudden release 
of energy no longer needed for repression 
In addition, infantile pleasures 
such as exhibitionism, nonsense, and play 


conse iously enjoy ed 


certain 


on words are reactivated and help to dis 
guise the aggression. It is this total dis 
guise which is crucial; a joke is effective 
according to the efficiency of its disguise 
In “misfired” witticisms the disguise has 
slipped and allowed the aggressive tend 
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ency to emerge which results in the cen- 
sor punishing us by way of feelings of 
embarrassment, shame, disgust, or guilt. 
In the section devoted to artistic creativ- 
ity, Grotjahn points out that traditionally 
the psychoanalytic approach to aesthetics 
had been to analyze art productions almost 
like dream productions. It was assumed 
that individual artistic cre- 
ations that never leave the mind of the 
dreamer to be communicated to other 
people. This approach emphasised the 
underlying repressed oedipal fantasies in 
art, their disguises in symbolic form, sub- 
limation, and eventual artistic expression. 
Later, im analytic history, artists were 
looked upon as if they were neurotic pa- 
tients. Their life history and their works 
were used to analyze the artists by proxy 
and to uncover the meaning of their art 
productions. This approach resulted in 
some new insight but also some vehement 
criticism since it could not be proven that 
there were proportionately more neurotics 
amongst artists than among 
administrators, or 


dreams were 


scientists, 
doctors, people from 
other walks of life. In the present phase of 
psychoanalysis the defensive and adaptive 
functions of art are being studied. These 


studies according to Grotjahn lead to the 


central problem of art, that of creative 
anxiety 
Artistic creativity is now assumed to 


develop as a reaction to a great and cha- 
otic destructive trend 
period of infancy. The 
with 
frustrations 


Originating in the 
infant wishes to do 
its mother because of certain 
which it experiences. Then 
with the development of conscience and 
the ensuing 


away 


anxiety resulting from the 
guilt of these destructive tendencies, which 
in the 


devises 


continue to live 
adult 


cope with this anxiety 


unconscious, the 
methods to 
The artist's special 
and sublime method is to re-create the ob- 
jects destroyed in fantasy by 
work of art 
infuses 


mind various 


way of his 
Through his work which he 
with a “living”, 
quality by way of artistic 

atones for his 
This is designated the 
“reparation 


“palpitating’ 
organization he 
imaginary primeval crime 
“restitution” or 
theory of art 
we grant that 


Even though 
art contains oedipal fan- 








create from a 


the need to 
state of libidinal development preceding 
the oedipal stage. This is to say that artis 
tic creativity stems from pre-oedipal (pre 


tasies, comes 


genital) levels and deals with the sub- 
limation of early infantile impulses aimed 
at the destruction of loved objects 
Beyond Laughter also includes a num 
ber of detailed analysis of specific subjects 
such as the ubiquitous Kilroy design and 
phrase, Mickey Mouse, 
Bull, and a number of the dramatic plastic 
features in Alice in Wonderland. It 


contains an extensive bibliography as we 


Ferdinand the 
also 


as a separate listing of source references 
for special topics at the end of each chap 
ter. As an overall assessment of the book 
it can be said that it is based on the most 


generally accepted and up-to date psycho 


analytic theories, is simply written, easy 
to read, and can be readily recommended 
to the interested reader 

JACQUES SCHNIER 

University of California, Berk ) 


Richard Krautheimer 


Lorenzo Ghiberti. 


In collaboration with Trude Krautheimer-He 
xii + 457 pp 137 pl 146 fig Pr 
Princeton Press, 1956. $3 


University 


This is a major book. Of course the 
portance of the subject himself could not 
fail to demand our attention, but it is th 
keen mind and 
thor which earns the book its major status 
We meet 
Ghiberti, and that he always seems to be 
himself, not the product of a special view 


persuasive e¢yc r the au 


here a new, more significant 


point or an ingenious argument, is because 
the author allows the role Ghiberti playe 

Renaissance to be 
Ghibert 


defined pos 


in the origins of the 
self-evident. As a 
finally receives a historically 
tion which 
reputation and 

A principal reason for the author's su 
cess is his thoughtful organization, made 
possible only by long familiarity with the 
material. The book has been over 


come result 


corresponds to his original 


importance as an artist 


twenty 
two years in preparation, the same length 


interesting to note tna 


of time, it ts 


Ghiberti needed to complete the North 


loors. These years of preparation have 
resulted also in a big book (457 quarte 
pages) and lest appearances deceive, it may 


be well to point out that its position as a 


onumental work does not finally derive 


from size alone. It is physically big be. 
cause Richard Krautheimer and Trude 
Krautheimer-Hess, his collaborator, have 
generously included in notes and appen- 


lices all of the basic source aterial with 


which they have worked, as well as their 


evaluation of it, and because the publisher 


has generously included a great number 


t ostly excellent illustrations. The in- 

lusion of both of these riches is de 

inded, and at the same time justified, 
Dy the text 

These accomplishments ltimately de- 

from the concept shaping the author's 

proach to the artist. Simply dehned, this 

” be called chronolog il, but it en- 

tails much more. For it is governed by a 

ept akin to the concept of stratification 

wv controls the findings of an arch- 

gical excavation. Or, and particularly 

ate in the case of Krautheimer, the 

h is similar to that of the architec 

tur istorian whose concept of his ma 

terial has been developed so as to acquire 

fine sensitivity to the va! us Stages a 

ing may pass througi luring its 


existence. A similar sensitivity has not 


ways been thought necessary to deal with 


e work Of an artist and one of the real 


ntributions the author ikes is the 


nstration of how fruitful and neces- 
sary this is. What this approach avoids can 
m™ suggested by the words sed by the 
thor to describe Ghiberti's own writ 
ng he never attempts to see as an 
itegral whole either the uvre of an in 
dividual artist or the art of an _ entire 
a 
The single most important contribution 
to result from the author's approa 


h is the 


1S very 


concerning the date of the de 
and casting of the panels of the 


: , 
Gates of Paradise. This answer resuits 


in argument which, based as it is on 


very solid documentary and philological 
evidence, appears to this reader to be ab- 
itely convincing. The per during 
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which Ghiberti’s principal work was 
created now must be seen as occupying 


only the few years between 1430 and 
1437. This discovery is in many ways the 
very heart of the book, for if the previ 
ously accepted post- 1437 date for most of 
the panels were to be retained, the author's 
contribution would be severely cut back 

Before discussing the way in which this 
discovery is used to further critical insight 
into Ghiberti problems, it may be well to 
mention one such problem which is com 
pounded by the new dating. This is the 
— Ghiberti. This 
style is defined primarily by four of the 


so-called “late style 


ten Paradise panels, reliefs characterized 


by a great number of figures crowded into 
a relatively shallow space. The result is 
a lack of intelligibility of both the indi 
vidual hgure and its position in the con 
position The author calls this style cur 
Ghiberti had re 


versed the very principles he had prev 


ously llogical as if 


usly attempted to attain But another 


| 


reason for the composition of these panels 


suggests self, it seems to me ft the Gates 
of Paradise are considered to have an artis 
tic unity, a viewpoint apparently not en 


tertained by the author 


Not to thus consider them requires the 
supposition that Gh bert designed each 
relief without thought to its « panion 
piece; it implies a belief that if the panels 
somehow had been scattered only know! 
edge of the program would ensure a cor 


rect reconstruction of the doors. In brief 
it supposes Ghiberti to have designed ten 
ndividual pieces, not a single work of art 
This is a possible viewpoint, but not, on 
would think, an attitude that would be 


embraced by the author. For such an atti 


tude implies a great deal about the posi 
tion Ghiberti held among the major Flo: 
entine artists, implications which would 


tend to negate the definition of this role 
built up by the author 

But the doors themselves suggest. the 
Opposite approach. When one notices that 
the four ‘crowded panels all occur in 
the lower section of the door: that the 


only two reliefs which give an appearance 


of mathematically determined space are 
~| 
placed in the center; and that the four 
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reliefs above our eye level give yet another 
but consistent impression in terms of the 
hgures in space, a strong suspicion 1s 
aroused that we are confronted with a 
work whose overall form was conceived 
of by the artist and that he did so some- 
how guided and inspired by those optical 
studies with which he was so concerned 
And can we not find in the writings of 
Ghiberti yet other grounds for looking at 
the doors as a work in which each part 
had a preconceived relation to a desired 
total effect? For the optical or perspective 
effects Ghiberti prides himself on intro- 
ducing into the Gates of Paradise are de 
scribed by him explicitly in terms of the 
entire work. Ghiberti's words, though ob 
scure, and the appearance of the work it 
self, are enough, it seems to me, to sustain 
a suspicion that each panel's composition 
s partly determined by a scheme govern 
ng the overall composition of the doors: 
even though we nay not yet be able to 
determine exactly what this method might 


have been. (Can we ever convincingly 


; 


lemonstrate or re-create a system pf 
narily empirical in conception?) 

A ‘‘late style’’ must remain, however, a 
vexing problem, for the pre-1437 date of 


the Gates of Paradise leaves us with es 
sentially no works to define the style of 
the last eighteen years of Ghiberti's life 
The documents for this period are prt 
vocative as they speak of many drawings 
tor stained glass windows and even an 
abortive plan to executive a fresco. Did 
Ghiberti in his last stage revert more and 
nore to his first stage, his training as a 
painter? But we have no works on which 
judge the end of his career as an artist 
so that this period as well as his begin 
nings remains mysterious 

The author's discussion of the Golden 
Gates is the last in a series of analyses of 
Ghibertis work which begins with the 
competition relief of 1402. What has 
emerged from this sequence of analyses 
and critical essays is a continuous picture 
of the artist as he matures, as his interests 
change, as he solves particular problems 
And herein lies the importance of this 
book; for, in defining Ghiberti’s style at 


certain moments within his development 











the author has also defined the successive 
stages of these very critical and productive 
years in Florence. We sense and compre 
hend not only the growth of a single artist 
but begin to comprehend the tremendous 
richness and this formative 
period in Florentine art. We realize the 
diversity and contradictory nature of the 
answers being given to the problem of 
new art form. The 
measuring 


variety of 


creating a crudity of 
the old 
registered in terms of Gothic or Renais 
sance becomes only too apparent; by using 
characte 


devices which only 


such devices we miss the entire 
of these years. The method employed here 
allows us to consider the most delicate 
questions in a manner not previously at 
tempted, questions which precisely because 
they are posed within the context of an in 
dividual artist produce answers defining 
the entire period. And as the 


themselves are a deep under 


questions 
rooted in 
standing of the artist gua artist they dea 
with very basic problems. How Ghiberti 
appears to have thought of nature in rela 
tionship to his own work and how h 
understood the accepted model of his time 
classical art, are two questions constantly 
being Naturally 
changes occur in both of these attitudes 
and this 
charted that for the first time we become 


posed and answered 


development is so precisely 


aware of the radical and change 
Ghiberti went through in the early 1430's 


It is to explain this change that the last 


major 


section of the book is devoted 

This can be understood as having only 
the rather loose unity afforded by its title 
“Renaissance Problems 
be read as an independent essay 


Each chapter in 
(inde: 

been published 
ously in briefer form), but each one is in 
addition a step towards providing an «x 
planation of the change in Ghiberti’s styl 
And 
gives an answer to the underlying question 
of the entire book: To what does Floren 
fifteenth 


two of them had prev 


this is a very major inquiry for 


tine art of the beginning of the 


century owe its development? 


The answer is arrived at in five stages 
each one of which makes the ultimate 
answer more inevitable. We begin slowly 
with two essays on Ghiberti’s use of per 


spective and architectural motifs in which 
the change occurring in his work around 
1430 is demonstrated again and its funda- 


The central 
essential essay follows, dealing with 


mental character reinforced 
and 
the question of Ghiberti and the antique, 
motifs by 


an appendix, 


The precise use of classical 
Ghiberti being isolated in 
the author concentrates here on carefully 
defining the way in which these are used 
It aftords us something of a summary of 


the previous critical essays but now the 


observations are welded into a far more 
penetrating discussion of the relationship 
artist and model. It 


endous importance of the new dat- 


between is here that 
the tren 


ing of the Golden doors makes itself appar- 


ent. for once again it is the years around 
1430 which emerge as decisive ones, The 
attitude towards the antique which we dis- 


over in the Ghiberti of the Golden Gates 


is strikingly different and it is now made 


clear how little preparation for this change 


can be found in his previous w rks 
The next two essays treat of those ac- 
tivites and interests of Ghiberti which 
ght be called peripheral to his role as 


in artist if it were not for the fact that the 


author shows within these essays how in- 


tegral a part these activities were of the 


reating artist. The first essay explores the 
relationship of Ghiberti to the Florentine 

inists and demonstrates the increas 
ingly closer ties which were being made 


between some of the humanists and the 


cades 


irtists in the 1420 and 1430. The 


ce 
second essay shows us Gh berti as a hvu- 


anist, his aspirations and his failures 


preceding essay provides 


Like the this one 


plete and a more 


more con iman setting 
for an explanation of the change Ghiberti 
went through in the 1430's. We are pre 


pared now for the resolution of this theme 


n a final chapter entitled ‘Ghiberti and 
Albert 

Alberti it is who has been emerging as 
the key figure all during this last section 
Each essay has brought us closer to realiz 


how mecessary it 1s ¢t suppose the 
to com- 


work. 


esence of a humanist if we are 
Ghiberti s 
humanist concerned him- 


change in 


prehend the 
And what other 
self to such a degree as A 


berti with archi- 

















des 


ing 





Che 


kne W 


and classical art? 


tecture 
lack of tangible proof that Ghibert 
Alberti in Rome is finally unimportant, so 


perspec tive 


revealed this 
Despite or be 


author's argu 


carefully has the author 
self-evident 


force of the 


answer to be 
cause of the 
first somewhat unhappy 


ment one 1S at 


about this answer, for it arouses concern 


that Ghiberti as a creative artist is being 


replaced by a historical creation, a hgure 
who exists only to give visual form to the 
But this 
quickly appeased by the 
r the 


men He 


literary man’s ideas concern is 


author's treatment 
these two 


relationship between 


does not idly match a passage 
Alberti 


Ghiberti's 


from tl with an 


e writings of 


stration fror work is eV 


lence; instead he shows how in Ghiberti's 


work we find reflect 


Albe rti about the 


ed the concepts of 
representation of space 
the role of 


the expression of emotion 


nature aS a mode for the artist, the rules 
and, above all, the 
mcept held by Alberti of antiquity. Al 
pertis own attitude 


towards his work after ca. 1430—the t 


f the otherwise inexplicable change in his 
work. This answer is of enormous conse 
quence for our understanding of those 
ars in Florence w h were so crucial fo 
the fu r 1eveloy ent t all Western 
inting 
Because of this I do not hesitate to say 
it this book is one of the tw st 
tant books in t history OF art t “ 
publishe n our time. It has in many ways 
ts counterpart in Panotsky's Early Nether 
ind Paintin Both books deal with the 
same problem, the how and why of the 
beginnings of modern Western art. 1 
gether they treat of its twin birthplaces 


Flanders and Florence. Both have pro 


vided what was needed in their part 


rea of interest; the one, a comprehensive 
Study of the iy irtists Flemish paint 
ng by an author acutely aware of the 
broader problen emandin nsidera 
tion; the second, a thorough and sensitive 
definition of the development of one of 


Florentine art 
results is unmistakably a finer understan 


ng of each school and a 


greater 


loosely said before that the major differ- 
between the rested in 


their understanding and appraisal of the 


ence two schools 
antique and nature, may we not now say 


succinctly, that in Flanders there was no 
Alberti, and be much closer to a fuller un- 
derstanding? Finally, both books, as 


nificant books must do to be so, 


sig- 
define by 
implication the area to which future schol- 
ars must now their 


seriously atten- 


up Sharply the press- 


give 


tion. For they point 
ing need for serious work in that period 
about which all agree on little except that 
its tith The Interna- 


with 


s an unhappy one 
Style. Both 
this period and do so perceptively, but 
they must do so without the benefit of a 


tional deal necessarily 


foundation of serious work by prior schol 
their 


questions 


findings it is nat- 
W hat 


painter 


ars. Thus despite 


ural that many remain 


of Ghiberti’s beginnings as a and 
goldsmith 7 
origins of the brilliant 
Master And 


works of art re 


ms Sudden emergence as a 


What can be the 
works of the Boucicaut 


after all, what were the 
generating Alberti's love of 


In the 


sponsible for 
tne visual 


or the 


arts future it is the end 


Irecento which must occupy our 
ires, encompassed as it is on the one side 
by the splendid works of Richard Offner 
ind Millard Meiss, and on the other, by 
these two books by Panofsky and Kraut 

attempt this task for Florentine 
possible in a more enlightened 


vay because of this book and if the over 


evidence of the rewards of 


sound and careful method coupled with 


a sensitive eye is taken as a guide. we 


Shall be fully profiting by this gift from a 


great historian ft art 
BATES LOWRY 


New York Unive 


Alberto M. Fortuna 


Andrea dal Castagno. 
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Chis latest monograph on the Florentine 


ister—the first in fifteen years—is 
neither meant nor suited to replace the 
studies of Saln (1935) and Richter 








(1943). It is little more than an amply 
documented biographical essay, to which 
are appended a brief list of lost works, a 
fairly exhaustive bibliography, the relevant 


passages from Albertini, Billi and the 
Anonimo Gaddiano, and Vasari’s double 
vita of Castagno and Domenico Venezi- 
ano, The booklet does not contain a cata- 


logue raisonné, nor does it tackle the 
weightier problems of Castagno’s style 
and influence. 

The specialists in the field will be 


grateful for the entries, reproduced in full, 
from the land registers and various other 
Florentine sources now assembled in the 
State Archive. For it is on the evidence 
supplied by these that all speculation re- 
garding Castagno’s birthplace (Castagno 
proper or Corella) and the actual date of 
his birth (1421 or 1423) is based. To the 
list of painters suggested by the 
critics as 


various 
Castagno’s teachers (Paolo 
Schiavo, Paolo Uccello and Filippo Lippi 
among others) Fortuna Bicci di 
Lorenzo in a somewhat fragmentary foot 
note. 

The illustrations include a reproduction 
of the newly discovered Eve from the Villa 
Carducci-Pandolfini in Legnaia as well as 


adds 


photographs of the following documents 
three entries concerning Castagno’s father 
from the land register, the notice of ma 
triculation in the Arte dei Medici « 
Speziali, two entries regarding the frescoes 
in S. Egidio and the equestrian portrait in 
Sa. Maria del Fiore, and the certification 
of Castagno’s death in the guild register 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Indiana University 


Hermann Flesche 


Tilman Riemenschneider. 


32 pp., 180 ill 
Beyer and Klaus Beyer, 
Kunst, 1957. DM 24.80 


from photographs by Gunther 


Dresden: Verlag der 


Another popular book on _ Riemen- 
schneider has appeared. This volume, of 
the monumental size of a Phaidon volume 
has been published in communist Eastern 
Germany by the state art publishing house 
Verlag der Kunst in Dresden. The volume 
contains 180 large and impressive full 
page illustrations (against 101 in the 


Blaue Biicher” volume reviewed here pp, 
92f.) after photographs by the Weimar 
team of Giinther and Klaus Beyer. Had 
many of the illustrations in the “Blaue 
Biicher” volume been lacking in contrasts, 
the illustrations of this volume often over. 
exploit the drama of light and _ shade. 
WOlfflin’s lessons on how sculpture should 
be photographed" have been completely 
forgotten—if absorbed—by _ these 
photographers, who approached the sculp- 


ever 


tures from any angle which seemed to 
them suitable, without much concern about 
their The total result 
nevertheless is impressive, and some of the 


relief character. 


photographs at least are new discoveries 
in expression. 

Th huge amount of pictures is, as the 
title indicates, the d'étre for this 
volume. The 32 pages of text are provided 
by Herman Flesche, whom the blurb in- 
and writer 


This professor of architecture at the Tech- 


VALSON 


troduces as architect, painter 
nische Hochschule Brunswick has given 
a very readable introduction to the plates, 
although the German inclination to shroud 
statements in an impenetrable mysticism 
The author 
has read the major recent books on Rie- 
results, 
much that has been 
published in periodical literature 


sometimes clouds the issue 
menschneider and digested their 
but is not aware of 


There is no concession to the com- 
unist viewpoint beyond the emphasis on 
the fact that Riemenschneider took the 
part of the peasant in the Peasants’ War 
of 1525 and 


torture 


imprisonment and 
victory of the 
statement that 


suffered 


even after the 


princes. False is Flesche’s 


Riemenschneider spent the years after his 
verachtet 


dismissal from prison tatenlos 


und gemieden’’—inactive, despised and 
shunned. Since 1927 we have known, 
through documents found then, that Rie 


mensct 


incider was shortly afterward active 
in Kitzingen, where he put together altar- 
pieces which had been torn apart during 


the uprising. He also carved two figures of 


‘Cf. H. Wé6lfflin’s articles, “Wie man 
Skulpturen aufnehmen soll,” Zeitschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst, N.F. VII (1896), p 
242, VIII (1897), p. 294 XXVI 
(1915), p. 237. 


and 
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children lost probably from an altarpiece 
of the Holy Clan.* That Riemenschneider 
lost his membership in the city council is 


a fact, but that he was despised and 


shunned is nowhere documented. It is true 
that we have no major work that is docu 
mented as being created in the six years of 
Riemenschneider's life after the Peasants’ 
War—he died in 1531—and that attempts 
to assign works to this period —W inzinget 
wanted to place Riemenschneider's altar 
piece of the Holy Clan in these years’—so 
far have failed 

The author's fantasy gallops off also in 
He claims that Riemen 
wife, the widow of the 
goldsmith Ewald Smith, was a cousin of 


other directions 


schneider’s first 


his mother 


although we know absolutely 


nothing about the sculptors mother ex 
cept her maiden name 
that the sculptor’s father is listed 
in a document of 1468 as the 
Heiligenstadt 

document in the 
State Archives at Weimat 
master of the 


Magdalen. Flesche 
claims 
master of 
the mint of That is not 
true. The Thuringian 
lists him as the 
mint of Osterode to 
which he had moved from Heiligenstadt 
probably when the sculptor was a small 
hild. Although it is proved that the father 
had all kinds of trouble 
unicated at one 
stadt for 


genstadt has 


even was excon 
and left Heiligen 
from Heil 


overdramatized by 


time 
Osterode, his move 
been 
Flesche (following Heiligenstadt 
paper articles) as a flight 
mentioned 
that Tilmann 
was on a 


news 
The writer of the 
1465 
Riemenschneider the 


document of informs us 
tather 
visit to Heiligenstadt when he 
tried to look him uy 


probable 


in Osterode, an in 
return for one who had fled for 
political reasons 

That the sculptor first came to Wir: 
He had been there 
before and had held a benefice at a Wiirz 
burg church his uncle had secured for him 

an important 
ders’ life that 


burg in 1483 is wrong 


episode in Riemenschnei 


Flesche evidently does not 


* Cf. Pfrenzinger, ““Riemenschneider und 
Bayerland 1925, p 701 


Winzinger, “Ein 


Kitzingen, 

a. 
Hauptwerk Tilman Riemenschneiders 
Das Miinster, WV (1951), pp. 129-135 


zerstortes 
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know about, although the evidence was 
published as far back as 1939." 

In the discussion of the works Flesche 
is generally on sound ground, although he 
evades the problems of dating Riemen- 
schneider's works as much as he can, giv 
ing definite dates only where documen 
tary evidence exists. Yet he was misled by 
Hotz’ into dating the Lament for Christ for 
an altar in that was built 
and endowed in 1487 into this year. This 
altarpiece according to its advanced style 
and details of the 


Grossostheim 


broad so- 
cannot be 
dated before the second decade of the 16th 
Century. On the other hand a work of the 
1480's, as the groups under the cross for- 
merly in Maihingen and now in Harburg, 
is regarded as a copy of Riemenschneider's 


costumes 


called cow mouth shoes occur 


hand following this writer's discussion of 
these groups in his T//mann Riemenschnei- 
der Die reifen Werke (Augsburg 1930) 
and disregarding our later correction in 
which we offered proof that these groups 
belonged to an altarpiece Riemenschneider 
carved for Wiblingen in the early 1480's 
when he was an assistant in an Ulm work- 
shop.” Flesche’s view that the central figure 
in the Windsheim altarpiece (now in the 
Heidelberg Museum) was the model for 
the stone of Christ at Our Lady's 
Chapel in Wiirzburg has to be reversed, 
since the series of stone figures was com- 
pleted in 1506 W indsheim 


hgure 


whereas the 
altarpiece dates from 1509 
here are some minor errors to correct 
The fragment in Harburg from an altar- 
piece of che Holy Clan does not represent 
Joachim and Anna, but Maria Cleophae 
1 Alphaeus 


and Riemenschneider had not 


six children but only five, as can be proved 
trom his tax 


declaration of 1526 in the 


*Cf. P. Schoeffel, “Zur Herkunft Til 
mann Riemenschneiders Alttrankische 
Bilder, XLV (1939), pp. 7-9 

Ct. W. Hotz, Riemenschneiders Gross- 
ostheimer Beweinung, Amorbach, 1956. 
Ct. X1Ve Conerés international d' his- 


toivre de tart, Actes du C meres, Vol. I 
Bern, 1936, u. 57f. Cf. also Kunstgeschicht 
liche. Gesellschaft zu Berlin, S/ 
berichte, N.F. V (1957), pp. 9-12 
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Municipal Archives in Wirzburg. Among 
the municipal offices he held was not that 
of ‘“Schlossmeister,’ which would mean 


master of the castle, but that of ‘Schoss 
meister,’” whose duty it was to inspect the 
guards and their weapons (‘‘Geschoss’ ) 
The selection of works discussed and re 
produced contains the major altarpieces 
many of the monuments—yet not such a 
major work as the monument of Elisabeth 
Stieber in Buttenheim—and a fair sam 
pling of individual statues where, how 
ever, masterworks mingle with workshop 
pieces and frequently details are given 
without views of the figure as a whole 
Works outside Germany were not included 
at all, although the alabaster sculptures in 
the Louvre, the Rijksmuseum in Amster 
dam and the Cleveland Museum, and the 
wood sculptures in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the British Museum, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection and the Na 
tional Gallery in Washington belong to 
the most important works of Riemen 
schneider. New discoveries, as the Crucifix 
found in a Viennese church which could 
be identified as the central figure of the 
Wiblingen’ altarpiece, or the supreme 
stone Madonna in the Mainfrankische Mu 
seum in Wirzburg, whose recent purchase 
was aided by federal, state, municipal and 
private funds,” are not included. This is 
probably explained by the fact that no 
photographs by other photographers than 
Giinther and Klaus Beyer were include 
with the one exception of a photograph 
of the Lorenz von Bibra monument. Th 
restriction resulted also in the representa 
tion of the reliefs of the Bamberg tomb of 
Emperor Henry and Cunegund in details 
only, since the photographers did not go 
to the expense of removing the iron fence 
surrounding this tomb. To make it wors« 
the lid of this tomb is reproduced from 
a photograph after a plaster cast. Yet in 
spite of such shortcomings the volume will 


"Cf. Robert Eigenberger, “Ein Kruz 
hxus von Tilman Riemenschneider, “A/se 
und moderne Kunst, Il, 3 (April 1957) 
pp. 2-5. 

F Cf. Theodor Miller, “Eine Marienhgur 
von Tilman Riemenschneider,’ Die Ku? 
LIV (1955/56), pp. 328f 


have its place as a monumental photo- 
graphic documentation of Riemenschnei- 
ders work, through pure size and wealth 
ot plates 

JUSTUS BIER 

University of Louisville 


Harald Ingholt 


Gandharan Art in Pokistan. 


ale) 


pp., 577 photos by Islay Lyons, 77 other 
3 maps, New York: Pantheon Books, 1957 


This sumptuous volume is by far the 
ost inclusive work ever published on the 
art of Gandhara, that blend of Hellenistic 
and Indian sculpture that flourished for 
many centuries in the northwestern part 
of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and in 
Afghanistan. The illustrations are copious 
and of extraordinarily good quality, and 
the text is extensive, interesting, and 
nforming. Gandharan art, though not to- 
iy considered as important as it was hity 
years ago, nevertheless is still of major 
nterest to students of the history of both 
Indian and Hellenistic art, which latter is 
one of Professor Ingholt’s specialities 

In the Introduction, Professor Ingholt 


liscusses the confused and mixed character 


of the civilization in which the art devel- 
oped, the religious subject matter of the 


sculptures, the origin of the school, so 
hard to determine, though the date could 
not have been far to one or the other side 
beginning of the Christian era—and 
the history of the art itself. This last he 

vides into four periods, which are differ- 
ntiated by stylistic idiosyncrasies. Since 
here are scarcely any dated Gandharan 
pieces, and of those that exist the era of 
he dating is controversial, this difierentia- 
tion can be used only with reservation; 
nevertheless, it is helpful. The Catalogue 
lescribes the pieces illustrated in the order 
of the episodes or events in the Buddha's 
ife which they picture. This has been a 


frequent method of dealing with Gand- 
haran art, and has proved to be a proht- 


} 


able one. Some other categories of pieces 


ire also treated outside the legendary his 


The title of this excellent volume puts 


strange emphasis on Pakistan—why 1s 
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not explained There are also a number of 


misspellings, which are not inadvertencies 
since each occurs a number of times, such 
as abhya (for abhaya), jambo (for jam 
hu). Vikrama (for Vikrama), and above 
all Siddharta (for Siddhartha), which ap 
pears continuously throughout the entire 
text. These are perhaps not very impor 
tant, though a bit disconcerting. 

Ww. NORMAN BROWN 

l niversily or Pe NHS yitadNnia 


Ethel K. Schwabacher 
Arshile Gorky. 


Preface by Lloyd Goodrich nt by Meyer 
Schapir 159 pr y 1 (8 ir ylor New 
York: Macm Ti 957 $8 50 


The tragic death of Arshile Gorky in 
1948 cut short the original plan Mrs 
Ethel Schwabacher had for her book. It 
was to have been written jointly with 
Gorky's wife, Agnes. Together, they in 
tended to record his conversation as part 
of their scheme in order ‘to crystallize 
thought and action into communicablk 
form,” as Mrs. Gorky put it in a letter 
It is regrettable that the project as it was 
first conceived had to be laid aside before 
t had a chance to begin 

To compensate for this loss, Mrs. 
Schwabacher has quoted liberally from 
Gorky's few printed statements and from 
his personal letters. She has also included 
what she recalls of conversations she had 
with the artist. Accounts of conversations 
Gorky had with his friends appear to a 
lesser degree ind properly so. Much of 
the information conflicted, and the author 
had no way to check its validity. This is in 
no way a reflection on the persons volun 
teering information, either on their ability 
to remember or their veracity. Gorky 
showed different sides of his personality to 
different people. He was responsible for 

uch of the contradictory nature of opin 
ion about hit lo some, he appeared a 
harlatan, a buffoon. He seemed to feel 
that it was his prerogative as an artist and 
iS a person of exceptional ability to in 
prove on facts. He had changed his name 
trom Vosdanig Adoian to Gorky (which 
means ‘‘bitter so he said) and main 


tained that he was born in Russia. not 
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Turkish Armenia, and was related to 
Maxim Gorky. This information, false as 
it was, got into the prospectus of the 
Grand Central Art School where he was a 
teacher and into the newspapers. He was 
given to making quasi-solemn pronounce 
ments on the meaning of art, which he 
would reverse and deny the following day 
To others, those who knew him best, he 
was a devoted artist and keen thinker, who 
only occasionally played the role of irre- 
sponsible bohemian 

Mrs. Schwabacher was one of Gorky’s 
students, As a student, she, in a sense, be- 
longed to him. At least, he didn’t feel that 
he had to compete with her as he did with 
so many of his artist acquaintances. He 
probably revealed more of his serious side 
to her than he did to anyone except his 
wife, Agnes. With them, he didn't sustain 
a verbal barrage of extravagant ideas, 
which were designed to impress, astonish, 
or repel. While what Mrs. Schwabacher 
has said or not said about Gorky’s char- 
acter may seem unreal and too kind to 
some of those who knew him, it does have 
the virtue of being authentic in al! other 
respects concerning his life; and what she 
has said about him as a man is pertinent 
to an understanding of his painting 

Mrs. Schwabacher has first sought to 
preserve in her book that which is most 
perishable, the facts surrounding the life 
of the man. This she has done admirably 
She also attempts to trace the development 
of Gorky's art, to provide an interpreta 
tion of the individual works, and to in- 
clude a sizeable number of illustrations 
all of this in a book of about 150 pages 
It would be too much for anyone, and it 
is a bit too much for Mrs. Schwabacher 
As one might expect, it is the interpreta- 
tive aspect which provides the most oppor- 
tunity for adverse criticism. Gorky's paint- 
ing, especially in the important late pe 
riod, is complex and elusive, wilfully ob- 
scure and enigmatic. These paintings re- 
sist analysis. The author makes the error 
of making a too personal interpretation 
For example, she sees an albatross in each 
of the two versions of the Image of Xhor- 
kom when no such bird is positively indi- 
ited in either. On page 56, she writes, 
In the smaller painting the shape of the 








this 


woman evokes an idol; in the larger 
shape, metamorphosed into an albatross 
takes on the aspect of a magical emblem 

Nowhere is provided any evidence given 
by Gorky himself of the validity of such 
an interpretation of this picture 


The author often projects her feelings 
about a picture by means of poetic word 
equivalents. There is nothing wrong with 
this, except that it may seem irrelevant to 
the reader who is interested in Gorky and 
not what the author thinks and 
About one of the artist's best pictures, she 
writes, “In the Plow and the Song 
fertility of the 
bone, the 


feels 


we find 
the sun-warmed earth 
plow-turned, the sheltering 
winding birth passage and spacious exit 
chambers out of which the seed passes into 
space.” (p. 128) In another 
a passage might have beauty and worth 
It would have been better to 


context such 


have incor 
porated this passage in something like a 
picture book with a short text 
ation 


an appre 
or prose poem extolling the artist 
and his art. As it is, these passages tend to 
intrude when included along with straight 
forward analyses of a painting's structur 
or with material dealing with the develo; 
ment of the artist's style 

In the light of the total contribution 
these faults, if they are such, are so minor 
as to be considered at best only as flaws 
The reproductions are uniformly excellent 
and large Most of the 


black and white reproductions and all of 


they are seventy 
the eight color plates take a full page each 
They represent enough of the original to 
give an accurate idea of its appearance and 


flavor. They have been chosen with tast 


and care, and the selection as a whol 
though favoring, as it should, the mor 
significant work of the last five years, can 


addition 


book 


be considered 
the physical appearance of the 


representative. In 
anda 
its readable type are exemplary 

This is an important book, not only be 
takes as its 
life of one of the finest artists this country 


cause it theme the art and 
has yet produced, but because of its scope 
and general excellence, which implies that 
an American artist of our own era is wot 


thy of such serious consideration, With 
very, very few exceptions, full-scale mon 
graphs on American artists under sixty 


(Gorky would be fifty-three if he were 
today) are rare. Most cf the litera- 
ture on the work of individual artists ap- 


alive 


pears in the form of a catalog, hard-bound. 
with a short, often inconsequential text, a 
selection of reproductions, a biographical 
and a bibliography. No mistake. 
such publications are valuable and have a 
It is regrettable, though, that they 
have the effect, quite unintentional, of as- 
work 
liscouraging a work as extensive as 


outline 
place 


suming the stature of a definitive 
thus 
reviewed here. This might have 
fate of Gorky 


resented in 


the one 
been the tor he too is rep- 


our libraries with a catalog, 
but thanks to the foresight of the Whitney 
Museum of Art in 


this venture and to Mrs 


American sponsoring 


Schwabacher for 


writing such an interesting and readable 
book, Gorky receives the attention he de- 
Serves 

ROBERT REIFI 


Middlebury College 


Gyorgy Kepes 
The New Landscape in Art and Science. 


383 py 453 | Chicag Pa Theobald 


This book grew out of an 
Gyorgy Kepes 
exceptional 


unique situ- 


ation a painter and pho- 


t 


graphet ot sensitivity be 


came associated with a faculty of highly 


specialized scientists in one of the top 
n the world, the 


Massachusetts Institute of T: 


technological universities 
hnology. He 
needed to orient himself within this scien 


tic world which can prove all its asser 
tions by irrefutable experiments. At the 
same time he had to assert the values ot 


s own artistic, personally created world 


The result is a pictorial record of the new 


landscape of science, interpreted in esthetic 


and philosophical terms. This collection ot 


and 


micro macro photographs, ranging 
from the nerve fibres to the moon surface 
s juxtaposed with the manifold expres- 
sions of human art. The collection conveys 


the wonder with which a truly artistic eve 


perceives and enjoys the richness of forms 


and patterns now open to the senses 


through new recording methods. The co- 


ncidental relationship between these phe- 
nomena and the art of man conveys 4 
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powerful and satisfying meaning: that the 
: | 


ordered and organized form, no matter 
how differently motivated, has its common 
root in what here is called ‘nature that 


vital force which compels chaos to submit 
to one law of organic configuration 

This visual material is accompanied by a 
commentary of staggering erudition, Quo 
tations from the great philosophers of the 
world stand side by side with brief articles 
by such famous contemporaries as Norbert 
Wiener Richard Neu 


tra and others. They indicate an interpene 


siegti rie d Giedion 


tration of all form-giving processes as the 


common denominator between their spe 


ial helds of isible 


creation and the inv 


fandscape, made visible here. Such an ex 


traordinary variety of viewpoints, unhan 


authors own 


widest p 


nered by conformity to the 


thesis. guarantees tor the ssible 


wudience a profitable reading experience 
| i 


Professor Charles Morris, in his essay on 


Man-Cosmos Symbols emphasizes 


nique quality 


The photographs can serve at once the 


and of art and of 
read tor informa 
about the world, or enjoyed as the 
textures of structural processes. or used 


rientation of the self in the 


cosmos They permit us, symobli 
ally, to juxtapose the most diverse or 
lers and dimensions of the cosmos, to 
look from below and above, to be inside 


and outside simultaneously. They can 


nister in this way to the strange but 


deep need of man to the great while be 
ing small and to remain small while 


dpecoming grea 


But the rpose of this book 


Stated pu 
far pe yond the 
to us the delights ot the 


as Kepes puts it 


LO€S intention of opening 
scape It is 
allusions,’ trying to find the 
mon to scientihc and artist 


Burchard in his Foreword 


the pictures will supply the stimuli of a 
new lands ipe for 


and Morris says 


the photogr iphs as such are not works 
of art but a basis for the making of vis 


ual in ages, structures to be transfi 
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by the artist into symbols filled with 


appre hended significance 


Art 


writes 


still 
although 


and Science are divided, 
Kepes both 


brought the same new world within our 


have 


grasp through the resources of creative 


image making. Corrective measures are 


necessary to bridge the between 


gap 
the two 


Much as 


torial message of this book 


this reviewer admires the pic- 





its ideologica 
message arouses a most emphatic protest 
No corrective 


measures” in the world 


will and should bridge the gap between 
art and science, and no new images 
(which Kepes calls models”) can be 


lerived from the laboratory-produced sym- 
fron 


vital antagonisn 


bols. It is the very incompatibility 
of the objective 
and the 


partial artistic im 


trom the 


lisinterested scientific impetus 
passionately 


that a ci 


subjective 


petus lture receives its incentive 


to grow and deepen. Form in Science is 





accidental, uncontrolled. The object re 


céives its meaning frot qualities unrelated 


to its forn For every scientify 


picture 


in this book because it is 


presented acci- 
dentally beautiful there were omitted mul 
titudes which equally accidentally were 


ugly or inexpressive, but whose signif 


} 


cance s undiminished by this esthetx 
shortcoming. Form im Art, on the other 
hand, is intentional and controlled. A pix 
ture or sculpture is justified by its forn 


Chis 


object 


onstitutes its only meaning. An art 


rejected for its esthetic shortcon 


ng, has no turther function; it is invali 


ated. One must theretore challenge Gro 


pius assertion in his essay ‘‘Reorientation 
that 
the organic fort process in mature 1s 
the perpetual model for every human 
reation, whether it results from mental 
strife of the inventive scientist or from 
the intuition of the artist 


Che two proceed from unrelated premises 


o unrelated results. For anybody except 


scientist the fascination of 





hat Kepes calls “out 
analogues The layman, including 


the artist, can only orient himself in 


world That has no Bearing W hatsoeves 








His Actual Life if he tells himself that an 
N-lexaltriaconstane crystal looks like a fine 


ceramic tile, or that micro abrasions con 
Nobel Prize win 


Pure 


jure up a moon-lit lake 
ner Norbert Wiener, in his essay 
Patterns in a Natural World 
this inescapable humanistic 


conhrms 
predicament 
in a devastatingly naive way! 

“Fig. 3 is the self registered pictur 

a dielectric in the process of breakdown 

The breakdown is as 


important as it 1S 


mathematics of 
unfamiliar 
the average physicist The signih 
cance of breakdown is great not only in 
physics, but even in the study of soci 


logical processes. Fig. 4 seems to be what 


is known as a Schlierendiagram of the 
flow of fluid 


on its own merits 


It has considerable interest 
Nevertheless, the re 
semblance to a female human torso 1 
entirely accidental, and gives the pict 
an emotional interest which has very 
little in common with its intellectual in 
terest. In a Sen Fig. 4 1 n Em 

(Italics by 


; 7 Is } r 
tional Pun the reviewer. ) 


There is wit, ingenuity and esthetic de 
light in this phantastic landscape, open 

boundless associations; and protess 
Kepes 


prove stimulating and helpful for anyb 


genius for erudite quotations wi 


in search of formulations. But the tota 


ignorance of the layman 
forces that 


rate it once and for all from art 


produced this landscape 


viding line is drawn irrevocably by Na 


Gabo in his essay “Art and Science 


It would be a relaps« nt naive n 


turalism if the contemporary arti 
should start to reproduce the new for 


of nature which the scientist is unt 


ing The artist's task consists 
bringing forth an image wl § 
language of its own mparting his 


message without the 


other than his own pictorial and plast 
means. It is in this way that 
acted on the psychology of man, and 
is in this way it can and shall still act is 
our time of ever 
more inspiring horizons 

SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


Pratt Institut 


even f0 


help of anything 


art always 


widening and 1 


Ralph Pendleton 


The Theatre of Robert Edmond Jones. 


Ed xiv +- 198 pp 67 Middletown. Con 
t Wesleyan University Pre 1958 

¢ £ 
Scenic artists, even when they are not 


ing with historical subjects settings 


ibove all eclectic as onsumers of 


iny arts, they produce in one art. And of 


artists, they are the nes who must 
pe t losest to being art historians unless 
ey indle only modern-dress plays. Rob 
Edmond Jones was one of the great 
s; not only did he design dozens 
productions, he also directed more than 
ind he explained the theater and his 
wn profession to a large publ besides 
ng to internationalize the American 
t ter beyond the New York-London axis 
s book (with Kenneth Macgowan) 
( i Stagecratit ot 19 

present handsomely le book is a 
t I orial vol (| Ss died in 
1). but is more illuminating than most 
s tributes Stark Young, Le Simon 
Mr. Macgowan ve tributed 
t essays on Jones and | work as they 
A and it: Mary Ha Furber has 
ery interestingly put him into his original 
Yankee setting na si € 
“ glamour may ha overlain. | 
Mi ners section, Prac i Drean in 
tr ices the plates tro gens dating 
946, and this section and Donald 
Oenslager's following essay give some a 
nt of Jones’ working ethods; Mr 
Oenslager has taken a series of working 
wings for Lute Song (1946) show 
how the artist actually roceeded to de 

rf ld ft nstruct his collaborators 
I editor gives the impression of hav 
g 1¢ his part almsot effortlessly: with 
ng to have assigned to this of 
that writer any neatly ci scribed area, 
is given quite a full picture f the 
t: then he has | rovided from his own 
es a chronology which is most fas 


iting in its combination bibliography 
graphical notes and theater history 
(of f the things he includes is the num 

performances of eacl play for 


nes did the settings). Mr. Pendle 
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ressor of Engl sh 


has even managed t of underplayed ed 





the pioneer belongs to his time; but al 
though Jones sometimes saw the 18th cen 
f Rockwell Kent 


Gothic architecture with the eyes of F. L 


tury with the eyes 


Griggs, and certain ‘character’ costumes 
with the eyes of Bakst or Maxwell Parrish, 
yet none of his designs seems to “‘date’’ as 
Kent and, much more, Parrish already do 
Furthermore, it would be fair to say that, 
} 


besides the great number of apprentices 


and other workers in the theater whom he 
influenced, T. M. Cleland in the graphic 
irts and Hugh Ferris in architectural ren 
fering were both influenced by his roman 
tic point of view and by one or more of 
his styles of presentation 

There are some absolutely enchanting 
designs illustrated. One is an unexecuted 
project for Gabriele d Annunzio's La Gi 
conda (‘the anteroom of the sculptor’s 
io), in which the ghosts of two stat 

s, two persons one in light the other in 
shadow, some strangely glowing squares in 
e ceiling, and a low triangular light 


source as if trom slightly opened draperies 


it a le window, make up a haunting 
but stylish chill. Then there are three 
schemes for the sleepwalking scene of 
Macbeth, one almost conventional with 
great cage-like windows, another Roman- 
esque with a Gaudi-like power of ma 
sonry, and another (1921) with a pro 
phetic set of pointed arches forming what 
we wi i now ill a hanging roof. Th 


only complaint one can make against the 
ustrations is that there seems to be just 
i little prejudice in favor of the ‘artistic; 


for Shakespeare and O Neil tragedies don 


inate. To be sure, many of the drawings 
ive disappeared, and it is to be hoped 
that this publication will help to redis 


ver then but with the exception of one 
set tor T/ Philadelphia Story, there is 
nothing from the plays that could be called 
ommercial successes: no Par Bound, no 
Holida no Mary of Scotland or Hair) 


1; cr S.S. Glencairn or Serena Bla» 





|u ind ti Paycock; and nothing 
ron 1/ Wilderne Perhaps _ there 


should be a second volume 


WINSLOW AMES 
Saunderstown, Rhode Island 
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Poems and Drawings of New York, 107 
pp., 48 ill., New York: Thomas Yose 
loff, 1958. $7.50 

Lavalleye, Jacques, 
Etude a  Archéole Lie 
l'Art, 274 pp 
1958. BFr 130 

Le Corbusier, Modulor 2, 336 pp. 243 


i 
ill., Cambridge: Harvard University 
1958. $8.00 


Hastings House, 1958 


Ce niuries, 
192 pl., 
Books, 


Penguin 


Franz 


pp., many ill., 


ing the 


Introduction 1UX 
et a’ Hist Vv ¢ de 


Louvain: Nauwalaerts 


Press 
Magyar Forradalmi Mivészet, int 
O. Gabor, 47 pp., 51 ill., 
Magyar Nemzeti Baléria, 1957 
Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings 
World Art Series 


Soustelle and 


Pogany 
Budapest 


UNESCO 
XI, text by 


Ignacio Bernal, 22 pp 


Jacques 


35 pl. (32 in color), Greenwich, Conn 
New York Graphic Society, 1958 
$18.00 


Modern Art: A Pictorial Anthology, ed 
Charles McCurdy, text by A. L 
Arthur Drexler, Sam Hunter, Bernard 
Karpel, Bernard S. Myers, Stuart Pres 

Schaefer, 489 pp., 1043 
ill., New York: Macmillan, 1958. $9.50 

Moore, Henry, Heads, 
64 pp., 65 pl. in 
Conn New 
1958. Reg. ed 


Chanin 


ton, Herwin 


Figures and Ideas, 
color, Greenwich, 
York Graphic 


$30.00; Sp. ed., $300.00 


society, 
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Morse, A. Reynolds and Tapie, Michel, 
Dali: A Study of his Life and Work, 
96 pp., 113 ill. (17 in color), Green- 


wich, Conn.: New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1958. $15.00. 
Neumeyer, Alfred, Cézanne Drawings, 


63 pp., 97 pl, New York: 
Yoseloff, 1958. $7.50. 

Okada, Yuzuru and others, Ceramics and 
Metalwork, Pageant of Japanese Art, tr. 
Masaaki Kawaguchi, 168 pp., 160 ill. 
(10 in color), Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1958. $2.95 

Okada, Yuzuru and others, Textiles and 
Lacquer, Pageant of Japanese Art, tr. 
Charles S. Terry, 180 pp., 165 ill. (10 
in color), Rutland, Vt.: 
Tuttle, 1958. $2.95 

Parrot, André, Babylon and the Old Testa 


Thomas 


Charles E 


ment, 165 pp., 67 ill, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. $2.75 

Parrot, André, Samaria: The Capital of 
the Kingdom of Israel, 143 pp., 45 ill., 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
$2.75 


Pignatti, Terisio, Carpaccio, Taste of Our 
Time, 119 pp., 54 pl. in color, New 
York: Skira, 1958. $5.75. 

The Praeger Picture Enc yclopedia of Art 
A Comprehensive Survey of Painting, 

Sculpture, Architecture and Crafts, their 


Methods, Styles ana Technical Terms, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, 584 pp., 608 ill. (192 in color), 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
$17.50 
Ragon, Michel, Fautrier, 66 pp., 12 color 
pl., New York: Arts, 1958. $2.95. 
Ragon, Michel, Poliakoff, 50 pp., 12 color 


pl., New York: Arts, 1958. $2.95 

Reid, Altastair, Ounce Dice Trice, 
many ill. by Ben Shahn, Boston: Atlan- 
tic, Little Brown, 1958. $3.50 

Réti Istvan (1872-1945): Emlékkidllitas, 
int. Aradi Nora, 27 pp., 24 ill., Buda- 
pest: Magyar Nemzeti Galéria, 1957 

Rewald, John Geschichte des Impression- 
ismus, 472 pp., 45 ill., Ziirich: Rascher, 
1957. SFr 34.40 


$7 pp A 


Rewald, John, Renoir 
89 pl., New York 


1958. $7.50 


Drawings, 24 pp., 
Yoseloff, 


Thomas 


Rowley, George, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 2 











vols., 157 pp., 8 color pl., 235 pl 
Princeton: Princeton 
1958. $20.00. 
Schaub-Koch, Emilie, La Fleur vivant 
dans l'art d'occident et l’oeuvre d’ Anas 


University Press 


taste Jung, 112 pp., 13 ill. (10 in 
color), Lisbon: Grafica Monumental 
1958. 


Schwarz, Heinrich, Salzburg und das Sal 
kammergut: Die kiinstlerische Entdec 
kung der Stadt und der Landschaft im 
19. Jahrhundert, 3rd ed., 71 pp., 203 
ill., Vienna: Anton Schroll, n.d. DM 
19.80. 

Swann, Peter C., An Introduction to the 
Arts of Japan, 220 pp., 169 ill. (1 in 
color), New York: Frederick A. Pra 
ger, 1958. $8.50. 

Tazawa, Yutaka and 
Pageant of Japanese Art, tr 
Kaneko, 169 pp., 119 ill. (3 in color), 


others, Sculptur. 


Shigetaka 


Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle, 1958 
$2.95. 

Toesca, Pietro and Forlati, Ferdinando 
Mosaics of St. Marks, 50 pp., 74 ill 
(44 in color), Greenwich, Conn.: New 
York Graphic Society, 1958. $22.50 


Tolman, Ruel Pardee, The Life and W ort 





j 


of Edward Greene Malbone 1777-1807. 
322 pp., many ill. (1 in color), New 
York: New-York Historical Society, 


1958. $12.50 
Torbert, Donald R., A Century of Art ind 
Architecture in Minnesota, 62 pp., 18 
ill., Minneapolis: University of Minne. 
sota Press, 1958. $3.00 
Van der Kemp, G. and Levron, J., Ver. 
ulles and the Trianons, 237 pp., 185 
ill., Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 
$8.00 
Vanderpoel, John H., The Human Figure, 
2nd ed., 143 pp., 430 ill., New York 
Dover Publications, 1958. $1.45 
Wiffen, Marcus, The Public Buildings of 
Williamsburg, 269 pp., 95 ill, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1958. $12.50 
Wight, Frederick S., Arthur G 
pp., 23 color pl. many ill 
California 


1958 


Dove, 96 

Berkeley 

University of Press, 1958, 
$7.50 

Willetts, William, Chinese Art, 802 pp., 
many ill., New York: George Braziller, 
1958. $5.00. 

Wind, Edgar, Pagan Mysteries in the Ren- 

79 ill.. New Haven 

1958. $7.00 


) 


ussance, 230 pp., 


Yale University Press 


international Congress of the History of Art 


The following is a list of American 
scholars who read papers at the 
tional Congress of the History of Art in 
Paris last September, together with the 
Titles: 

Klaus Berger: Ingrism and Pre-Rap 
haelitism; Franklin M. Biebel: Fragonard’ 
“Progress of Love’: A Study of Artistic 
Taste; Robert Branner: The Move 
Gothic Architects Between France and 
Spain in the Early Thirteenth Centur) 
Francois Bucher: Le Fonctionalisme d. 
Saint Bernard et les Eglises Ciste 


Interna 


ment of 


rclenne 


From the Periodicals 


“The artist who has an itch to communi 
cate is only a pseudo-artist. The artist qua 
artist has nothing but an esoteric spiritual 
knowledge of form, and his only task is to 
go on pursuing that knowledge.’ Robert 
Melville—Architectural Review, June, '58 


Suisse Sumner McK. Crosby: Abbot 
Suger's International Workshop at St 


Den Colin Eisler: Italian 





French Paintings Before Fontainebleau 
John Davis Hatch, Jr.: John Vanderlyn 
Paris Training; Miss Agnes Mongan 


American Collectors of French Art; Marion 
D. Ross: The French Second Empire Style 
n the Pacihe Northwest; Norman Schlen 
off: A Half-Century of Influence and Inter 
n: A Tradition of Italian 


throueh the eyes of Frenc/ Ne Classita 


pretat Art seen 


Art has nothing to do with intellectual 
pursuit—it shouldn't be in a university at 
all. Art should be practised in gutters 
pardon me, in attics.” Philip Johnson—in 
Per pecta 3 (1957) The Yale Architectural 
Journal. Perspecta 5 latest issue, $1.50 
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